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THE IMPOSSIBLE!! Trying to arrest Time. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course of the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. 


t +f ‘eeeys The common idea when not feeling well is ‘‘ I will wait and see, — 
e = perhaps I shall feel better to-morrow ’’; whereas had a supply of 
, mi ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the 


onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Gravelling Trunk 
ought to contain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


It is Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value 
in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. It should be in every bedroom and 
traveller’s bag (for any emergency). It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all fotid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by Natural Means. Always 
does good—never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule ard see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you have the sincerest form of 
Slattery—IMITATION, 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Lid., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, §.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


STOP THAT ‘*“* COUGHING” AND 
**ROARING” HORSE, use 


CALDERWOOD’S ELECTUARY. 


M4Y we call your attention to “Calderwood's Electuary,” 
which having gained a great reputation is now being introduced, 
and is being used 

largely among 

Breeders, Rac- 

ing and Hunting 

Men all over the 

Country? It is 

a well - known 

fact that admini- 

stering Medicine 

in the shape of 

Balls, Powders, 


Finest VERY OLp 
and Drenches to 


ScotTcu -Wuisky,. 


vous Horses has 
been in the past 

troublesome 

business, and in- 

Tubes Required. deed, when the 
Lungs and 

Throat are affected, is positively dangerous. ‘“ Calderwood’s 
Electuary” has been introduced to obviate this fighting with 
Horses when they require medicine, and will be found the simplest, 
safest, and at the same time the most effectual way to administer medi- 
cine. The dose required is simply spread on the back of the tongue 
with a piece of flat stick, or smeared on the bit (and Horses soon get 
to like it), whence it is carried directly to the Throat and so into the 
system. Roarers, Whistlers, and Thick-Winded Horses should be 
dosed before work, as the Respiratory Organs are directly cleared. It 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, 


LIMITED. 
FINEST VERY OLD 


WHISKY 


Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. 


No Whisky is genuine unless the bottle has capsule bearing 
on the neck O.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 
label when the bottle 1s frished to prevent freud 
N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain Y%6 of a gallon 


Reduced Facsimile of Label. 
Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies; 
to the lesding Hotels and Clubs throughout the World; and to many 
of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal Navy and Regiments serving 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions. 

The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and 
buyers should see that every Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the 
Autograph Signature, ‘“‘ Daniel Crawford,” as shown in the accom- 
panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. 


has proved itself most effectual in Colds, Coughs, Strangles, Sore 
Throats, Pneumonia, &c., and should be used at once where a big 
Horse is Coughing, to prevent the wind going. 
We are sure if you give this remedy a trial you will be delighted 
with the results. 
In TINS containing 10 CARRIAGE 
30 Doses, each. PAID. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM 


CALDERWOOD @ COMP*: 


CLITHEROE, LANCASHIRE. 


40 
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LAMBTON CASTLE, DURHAM 


The Badminton Magazine 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
I—THE HON. GEORGE LAMBTON 
BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Fork many years past the name of Mr. George Lambton has been 
prominently associated with all that is best and worthiest in the 
domain of English sport. The mention of the name of Lambton, 
indeed, sufficiently implies this; but it chances that George Lambton 
has devoted himself with special assiduity to the horse, and so 
naturally he comes to the front in connection with that, to very 
many persons, all-absorbing creature. Every Lambton appears to 
ride by the light of nature. I think Bondager was the name of the 
animal on which his brother, the head of the house, Lord Durham 


——George Lambton is the fourth son of the second Earl—won a race 


at a Stockbridge Bibury Meeting in the eighties, and his younger 
brother began when literally a child, for he was hunting at an age 
when most little boys have scarcely been promoted to a rocking- 
horse. 
It was in the year 1867, on the occasion of his seventh birthday, 
that George Lambton was out with Lord Wemyss’s Hounds in 
NO. CXXIV. VOL. xxI.—November 1905 KK 
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Northumberland, his father having a place in that county where 
he occasionally resided. That the child on his pony surmounted 
desperate obstacles and crossed ‘‘ navigable arms of the sea” is 
not to be supposed, but it is certain that somehow or other he 
managed—as has so often happened since—to be in at the finish, 
that is to say up at the death, and that the birthday present he 
received was the mask and brush. There has always been much 
controversy as to the age at which children should be allowed to 
ride, and seven certainly seems young, but his early start assuredly 
had no detrimental effect on the boy’s performance in the saddle 
in later years. 

That he hunted whenever he got the chance will readily be 
understood ; a love for racing also gradually took possession of him, 
a desire to own a horse and ride it to victory; and when under the 
care of a private tutor at Storrington—where, if I recollect aright, 
another friend of mine who took the highest rank as a gentleman 
rider, Mr. Gwyn Saunders-Davies, likewise studied—a part of his 
ambition was gratified. He bought a horse called Martyr, sent it 
to be trained by Fred Barratt, and ran it in a race at Warwick, 
finishing second. At this time owners entered in whatever names 
they chose—it is on record that the late Lord George Bentinck 
occasionally had half a dozen running in a race under different 
names—and Martyr performed as the property of ‘“‘ Mr. Douglas 
Dawson.” It was claimed by Mr. Dalgliesh, who did not know to 
whom it belonged, and so ended George Lambton’s first ownership. 

On a mare called Pompeia he won his first race, at Nottingham. 
The favourite was ridden by that superb horseman, Mr. Arthur 
Coventry, and started at 7 to 2 on, little regard being paid to an 
animal with an unknown amateur up. But even at this early 
period Mr. George Lambton was not to be despised, and he managed 
to beat his famous rival by a neck, riding back to the paddock to 
weigh in, the proudest man in England. His third mount was also 
on Pompeia, at Windsor. Again he was opposed by Arthur Coventry, 
on something of Tom Cannon’s, and again beat it, this time by a 
short head. Everybody wants to win races, and there is no sort of 
doubt that the wearer of the Danebury hoops was disappointed; but 
Arthar Coventry is the most generous and least selfish of created 
beings, and felt warm satisfaction at seeing his friend shape so well 
and exhibit such unmistakable promise. Soon after this George 
Lambton made the acquaintance of a horse called Pudding. 
Pudding was a hurdle-racer; he had never been schooled over a 
country, but it occurred to his owner that he would like to start 
him in a steeplechase, and he asked two or three jockeys to ride, 
all of whom declined the honour, not caring to be associated with 
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a four-year-old who was playing a game he had not been taught. 
Someone whom the owner consulted, however, told him that he 
knew a “‘ young fool who would ride anything.’’ George Lambton, 
who answered to the latter part of the description, was offered the 
mount, and though it necessitated his riding in a 4-lb. saddle and 
a snaffle bridle without a martingale, he won by twelve angen, 
having courageously backed his mount at 12 to I. 

The day was memorable, because on that morning he had 
bought a hunter which he always declares could have no superior. 
Captain ‘ Doggy’ Smith was once asked who was the best man 
in Leicestershire. He replied that it was impossible to say: there 
were scores of “ best men”; but he could tell his questioner what 
was the best horse, and this was George Lambton’s Etolus. 
Woodcock was another of his equine tutors, if the phrase may be 
employed, who taught him a great deal of what he afterwards turned 
to such excellent account. George Lambton used to admit that 
he really ‘‘couldn’t ride one side of him.” Woodcock had to be 
driven from start to finish, he never got tired, but would not go 
unless vigorously coerced; but the pair together won a number of 
races. The horse was entered at Sandown soon after he passed into 
Mr. Lambton’s possession, and was looked on by a number of his 
friends, who had had a bad week, as a probable “ retriever ”—if he 
would entrust him to unquestionable hands. ‘Do let Arthur 
Coventry ride, and then we can bet!”’ they said to him, but he re- 
plied that he had bought the horse to ride himself, not to bet on. 
To make the story complete, it ought to be added that he won in a 
canter, but as a matter of fact on this occasion he was beaten, 
though he carried off a number of races afterwards on Woodcock. 

Early in the eighties the late Matthew Dawson, imagining that 
George Lambton wanted a horse, sent to tell him that he had just 
the animal for him, a mare called Bellona, by Mars—Idle Girl. 
George Lambton went to see her gallop and was delighted. She was 
ridden in this spin by Blackwell, who has since done such excellent 
work as trainer; and George Lambton inquired, as he pulled up, 
what sort of a mare she was. ‘‘ You buy her, sir,” was the reply, 
and asking Mat Dawson what he wanted for Bellona, he replied 
£300. “I should like to have her very much,” George Lambton 
said. ‘The only difficulty is I haven’t got the money!” ‘‘ Dom the 
blunt!” the kindly old trainer remarked. ‘‘ Pay when you like!” 
And so George Lambton became possessed of one of the best hurdle- 
race horses he has ever known. 

I will not go laboriously through the Racing Calendar and give 
an account of her victories. If I remember rightly she carried off 
the big hurdle-race at Croydon twice, also the principal event ‘‘ over 
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the sticks” at Sandown. George Lambton, who betted in those days, 
went for a big stake on her in one of these Croydon events. He 
backed her to win, also ‘‘ one-two,” and for a place; but when they 
had gone a little more than half way the disagreeable idea was 
forced on him that he was sure to be badly beaten. He thought, 
however, that by sticking to it he might possibly save his place 
money, and by degrees got fourth. The animal in front of him was 
obviously tiring, and by working hard he managed to drive Bellona 
ahead of it. Then it occurred to him that he might get second, and 
after a tussle he obtained that position. An Epsom horse, Silver Sea, 


BELLONA 


(From a painting by W. Sextie) 


ridden by Arthur Hall, was then leading with the victory apparently 
in safe keeping; but, looking back, Hall let go of the mare’s head, 
she swerved across the course, and George Lambton, riding for all 
he was worth, just got up. Had it not been for the vague hope or 
saving his place money, he would have ceased to persevere a mile 
from home; a proof of the adage that “a race is never lost until it is 
won.” Bellona, George Lambton always asserts, was not only the 
best hurdle-race horse he ever rode, but one of the best ever known. 
She gained lengths at her jumps, and wherever she took off never 
fell. She was as safe over hurdles as she was unsafe over country, 
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for steeplechasing was not her game, though she did win on at least 
one occasion. This particular race was looked on as a certainty for 
Captain Bewicke’s Forest King. His owner and rider had a thou- 
sand pounds on him, and in a little conversation at the post confided 
to George Lambton that Bellona had “no earthly”; but though 
Captain Bewicke is right oftener than he is wrong, this was one of 
the occasions when his expected good thing did not come off. Over 
the built-up fences at Liverpool Bellona was no good. Her owner, 
nevertheless, started her in one Grand National; she got over the 
first fence all right, but rushed wildly at the second, and the first 
thing that hit the ground on the other side was her head. This was 
the race in which Spahi, ridden by the late Tom Beasley, started a 
hot favourite at 3 to 1, and also came down heavily. The circum- 
stance is worth note as showing with what little justification these 
hot favourites are sometimes made, for Tom Beasley had no hope of 
winning, and told his friends that there was not the least chance 
of his getting round once. 

Other animals on which George Lambton won good races were 
Gerona and Duckett, the latter of whom twice carried off the big 
Sandown Hurdle-race. Duckett was a desperately hard puller, and 
one very foggy morning ran away with his boy three times round 
the steeplechase course at Kennett. There was a dense fog at the 
time, and Joseph Cannon gives a most amusing account of the way 
in which Duckett suddenly appeared at intervals and dashed off into 
obscurity again before one could well realise that he was there. It 
may be assumed with tolerable safety that he would not have done 
this had George Lambton been on his back, for he had superlatively 
good hands. One used not seldom to see a horse with a professional 
jockev up go to the post pulling and fighting desperately for his 
head; but the same animal, with George Lambton in the saddle, 
would canter down in perfectly placid fashion, playing with his bit 
and making no effort to get away. 

One of his early successes was on Sir William Throckmorton’s 
Phantom at Croydon, in the first steeplechase that good horse ever 
took part in. That he was a good hurdle-race horse, too, many 
readers will remember, for he won the Great Sandown Hurdle-race 
as a five-year-old with 12 stone, Mr. Arthur Coventry up, in a canter 
by half a dozen lengths, and the Grand National Hurdle-race at 
Croydon a few months afterwards. Notwithstanding that it was his 
first time over a country, and that he had 12st. 7 1b. to carry, 
Phantom was made a warm favourite for this United Kingdom 
Steeplechase, as it was called—1887 is the year. Croydon was a 
generally easy country with the exception of the ‘‘ Farmhouse 
fence,”’ a big upstanding obstacle with a ditch on the taking-off side, 
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and Chandler, who trained the horse, was confessedly nervous as to 
what might happen here. George Lambton declares that Phantom 
is the only horse he ever rode that cleared this fence without touch- 
ing it, and this involves a large experience, for perhaps he won more 
races at Croydon than anywhere else. On The Sinner and St. Galmier 
he also distinguished himself, though the former was then past 


ANOTHER VIEW OF LAMBTON CASTLE 


his best, and could only get third to Coronet and M.P. for the 
Mammoth Hunters’ Steeplechase at Sandown. On St. Galmier he 
won several races—the horse’s record of success is indeed altogether 
wonderful—at Liverpool and elsewhere. It was over the big Aintree 
fences that St. Galmier was seen to greatest advantage. He slid 
over them as if they had been hurdles, never causing his rider the 
least anxiety ; and these are, of course, the horses that win over this 
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difficult country; they stand away and jump the big black fences as 
they jump the easier ones elsewhere. 

Though he won many other steeplechases at Liverpool, George 
Lambton was never successful in any of his five rides in the Grand 
National, albeit success had seemed in his grasp when Savoyard fell 
with him in 1889. He was going strong and well at the last fence 
but one, landed over it safely moreover, when he crossed his legs 
and rolled over like a shot rabbit. He had safely completed the 
course, and finished second to Gamecock, the previous year. The 
son of New Oswestry and Solferino had badly twisted forelegs, 
which were always likely to cause mishap. On the occasion of his 
fall, George Lambton’s whip flew out of his hand many yards away. 
After getting up and pulling himself together he wandered about to 
look for it, and Garrett Moore, who noted him, declared that, in his 
disappointment at being beaten, he had walked back to the canal 
intending to drown himself. 

Savoyard, if he only stood up, was regarded as a certainty for 
the Grand Steeplechase de Paris of 1886, but came to grief through 
no fault of his own or of his rider. One of the English jockeys who 
went over was extremely drunk, George Lambton was specially 
warned of the fact, and did his utmost to keep out of the clumsy 
lout’s way. He thought he had done so, when as they approached 
the wall this jockey came swooping past him, blundered over the 
obstacle, and fell just in front of Savoyard as he was landing, render- 
ing it impossible to avoid disaster. On the whole, however, George 
Lambton was remarkably successful when he went over to France 
to ride. In 1888 he won the Grand Steeplechase on Parasang by a 
short head from Fierte. Parasang seemed to have so little chance 
that his rider was half inclined to beg that he might be excused, but 
did not like to do so, and was rewarded by victory, which was all the 
sweeter for the reason that it was gained by sheer jockeyship. The 
second certainly ought to have won easily. Parasang was a desper- 
ately hard puller, and it is notable that George Lambton always 
rode him in a snaffle, none of his other jockeys ever dreaming of 
going out without a double bridle. Poor Roddy Owen was to have 
had the mount on Parasang, but an accident kept him out of the 
saddle. The Auteuil course was somewhat stiffer then than it is 
now; at any rate, the water jump opposite the stand—at present a 
sufficiently formidable obstacle—was then both wider and deeper ; 
but Parasang, though a particularly impetuous animal, never made 
a mistake. He gained lengths at his jumps, and if a hard puller 
does chance to hit things off right it vastly helps matters forward. 
Prior to his success on Parasang this day, George Lambton had 
won a hurdle-race on Bolero, and finished third for another on 
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Koster. The Savoyard fall, by the way, was the more disagreeable, 
as while he lay on the ground, knocked out, some of the crowd 
helped themselves to his links, pin, and studs, even his collar-stud 
being requisitioned; but one must not denounce the French mob 
too severely, for the same thing had previously happened to him 
here after a bad fall at Aldershot, when he found himself in the 
ambulance denuded of all the jewellery he had started with. 
Perhaps George Lambton ought to have won the Auteuil Hurdle- 
race on Playful in 1886. After being knocked out on the Sunday, 
as just described, on Savoyard, he returned to England to ride at 
Lewes, and won the Southdown Hunters’ Flat-race by ten lengths 


AT EXERCISE 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


on Lord Beaconsfield, returning on Tuesday night to ride Playful on 
the Wednesday. He had been wasting hard in order to get down 
to the weight, went to a Turkish bath immediately on his arrival in 
Paris, and fainted from sheer exhaustion. The wasting and the 
travelling had told upon him, and though he felt well when put up 
into the saddle, he was not strong enough to do himself and his 
mount full justice. The Duke of Hamilton’s Jannock beat him a 
length and a half, though there were such good animals as Theo- 
phrastus, Too Good, and Roquefort behind him. 

Whether he would have won the Grand National on Satellite 
cannot of course be guessed. This was a very good horse. In the 
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National Hunt Steeplechase, at Melton, Satellite had accomplished 
a really remarkable performance. He fell twice, ran out, and 
nevertheless won a short head. Satellite, in at rost. 5 1lb., was the 
same horse as Zoedone, with exactly 2st. more. A few days before 
the race, however, George Lambton had had a very ugly fall on 
Marplot, the result of the mishap being bad concussion. He was 
sent skimming along the hard ground with such force that the skin 
was torn off his face from forehead to chin; and had he not been 
thoroughly fit, after wasting in the most sensible way, by walking 
without sweaters, the result might have been more serious. This 
prevented him from riding Satellite, who fell; but because a horse 
falls with one jockey it does not of course in the least follow that 
he would come down with another, who would surely not be in the 
same position in the race and in the same circumstances. Marplot, 
however, thoroughly acted up to his name. 

The gentleman rider naturally meets with some awkward 
incidents in the course of his career, and one occurred to 
George Lambton when riding Bestwood at Nottingham. The 
race had looked good for him, his rider had an extra dash, and 
was delighted to find, as he passed the distance, that the only horse 
who there led him was showing signs of having had enough of it. 
Evidently he could take Bestwood to the front when he chose. The 
moment arrived, he sent his horse out, headed the other, and was 
just congratulating himself on victory when the animal suddenly 
swerved across the course, going almost straight for the spiked 
railings which bounded the stand. Before George Lambton could 
pull him together the other had struggled to the front again, and 
just got first past the post. This was exasperating enough; but 
what made it worse was that a brawny ruffian, standing with his 
hands in his pockets, assailed the rider of the second in blood- 
curdling language, declaring that he had “not tried a yard,” and 
that all sorts of horrible things ought to be done to him. Most 
excusably, not in the best of tempers, George Lambton was so 
infuriated at the insult that, jumping off his horse, he slashed the 
blackguard across the face with his whip. The man went for him, 
half a dozen other roughs joined in; at that moment Lord Marcus 
Beresford—always in the right place when wanted—and Captain 
Hedworth Lambton came forward to bear the brunt of the attack; 
but a swarm of other “lambs” pressed on—there may have been a 
greater barbarian than the Nottingham lamb, but it is difficult to 
name him—and it looked as if the gentlemen were going to have an 
awkward time. Suddenly, though busily occupied in defending 
himself, George Lambton observed a very strange phenomenon. 
His assailants, he all at once perceived, were going down by ones 
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and twos in all directions; a man was striding forward through the 
throng, using both fists, and using them with such remarkable 
effect that one on the jaw never failed to roll over the victim at 
whom it was directed. He neared the little group, when in the 
excitement of the moment Admiral Lambton, as he now is, mis- 
taking him for one of the enemy, smote him vigorously in the eye. 


LAWRENCE’S FAMOUS ‘‘RED BOY” 
Mr. Charles Lambton, George Lambton's Great-uncle 
‘All right, Captain! I’m on your side!’’ the man quite good- 
humouredly observed. It was Ted Pritchard, the prize-fighter, 
champion of I do not know what, but several things, who had come 
to the rescue with what may be called such striking results. Fred 
Archer too, whilst the battle still raged, had cut in to help his 
friends and had landed one burly blackguard a shrewd blow; after 
which, however, jockeyship and not pugilism being his métier, he 
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had turned round and sprinted to the weighing-room in what must 
have been as nearly as possible record time; but the rough, not 
knowing who had hit him, and thinking it might not improbably be 
Mr. Joseph Davis, who was standing near, violently retaliated on 
that unoffending looker-on, and with one on the jaw sent him flying 
through the air. Pritchard’s division turned the tide of battle, and 
George Lambton duly weighed in. 

Another of his ‘‘dashes”’ was more fortunate. This was on a 
mare called Irma, trained by a little man in the North, the patrons 
of whose stable looked on £50 as a rather serious wager and were 
accustomed to gasp when the stable commission ran into three 


HOME AFTER WORK 
(Photograph by W. A. Rouch) 


figures. The consternation of the trainer was extreme when he 
heard that George Lambton had £2,000 on his mount, indeed the 
excited trainer could not stand it. He retired to the weighing-room 
while the horses were going to the post, and while the race was 
being run hid his face in his hands and rocked himself to and fro, 
exclaiming at agonised intervals, ‘“‘ Oh, ’ow I do’ate this gamblin’!” 
and there he remained, good man that he was, till George Lambton 
returned, saddle on his arm, to weigh in after a comfortable victory. 

I must interpolate a story, which, though it does not deal with 
Mr. Lambton’s riding career, he is fond of telling. The scene is 
Newmarket Heath. Inacertain race—I must not give the names 
and weights and colours of the riders—Archer was up, a great ally 
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of his was up also, and the only other starter was ridden by a rather 
rough-and-tumble jockey from the North, who hardly seemed worth 
taking into consideration. All the same he bestrode a good old 
sticker that was not to be altogether despised. It seemed desirable, 
at any rate, just to ‘‘ take care of him”; and Archer and his friend 
the other jockey flattered themselves that they precisely understood 
the situation. Archer was on the rails—he usually was there—the 
North-country jockey next to him, Archer's friend outside; and as 
they neared the distance Archer, growing just a little anxious, looked 
significantly over his left shoulder. Instantly the outside horse 


CHARCOT, BY GAY HERMIT—DAM BY GALOPIN 
Trained by Mr. George Lambton—Winner of races in England, Africa, and America 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


closed in to the right, one second more and the North-country rider 
would have been squeezed out of it, between the two; but, grasping 
the situation, and being on a great heavy lumbering horse, he “‘ went 
for’’ his near-side opponent, and ramming him heavily on the port 
quarter sent him flying some yards away. Then he turned his 
very best attention to Archer on the rails, and pressing hard against 
the favourite, obliged the great jockey to shift his leg in order to 
avoid crushing it on the rails, keeping him, moreover, a hard and 
fast prisoner till the post was past. For once Archer was utterly 
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defeated, preliminary generalship and usually well-nigh infallible 
assistance notwithstanding. 

‘IT don’t say my jockey is a good one, because he ain’t,” the 
trainer of the winner subsequently remarked; ‘‘ but when it comes 
to foul riding, I’ll back him to ride against anyone in England!” 

There was some talk of an objection, but Archer was not 
always too punctilious in his own method of riding, a few question- 
able examples of the fact had recently been in evidence, and he 
thought it better to let the affair pass. 

Many races which George Lambton rode are remembered by 
his friends, and perhaps one in particular, on a horse called Rose- 
mount. For this contest an animal named Durham was, for 
excellent reasons, a red-hot favourite, and Rosemount’s jockey, 
supposing that he had no sort of chance, had £200 on the favourite 
—so appropriately named for a Lambton to back. Now Durham 
was a horse that simply would not go in front. He had remarkable 
speed, and if anything led him to near the post he would gallop on 
and comfortably win at the finish; but to lead for half a mile or so 
was a thing he resolutely declined. On the occasion in question 
George Lambton, well aware of the condition of affairs, stuck 
resolutely behind till past the distance; and then, dashing to the 
front, won on the greatly inferior horse before Durham, who had 
been hanging and swerving, could be got straight. Had he sent 
his mount on in the last two furlongs Durham would have raced 
with him and inevitably have beaten him hollow at the finish, 
nor of course could anyone have said anything, and George Lambton 
would have pocketed nice long odds to £200. The rider’s methods 
and sentiments were far indeed from commending themselves to one 
personage connected with the favourite, he, like the winner’s jockey, 
having had a lot of money on Durham. So angry was he that he 
violently hurled the saddle into the corner of the weighing-room. 
“If it was good enough for you to have £200 on, wasn’t it good 
enough to make running?” he desired to be informed; but his and 
Mr. Lambton’s method of looking at things were so different that 
there seemed no hope of agreement, and the rider of the winner 
(but heavy loser on the race) made no reply. 

It is no sort of compliment to George Lambton to say that he 
does not understand what fear is, because that is a constitutional 
disadvantage—or defect? But bold and skilful as he may be, the 
cross-country rider is tolerably sure to meet with unexpected acci- 
dents, and some bad falls so shook Mr. Lambton more than a dozen 
years ago that not only was he unable to ride, but special pre- 
cautions against jolts and jars were necessary, even when he went 
on a short railway journey. The sport in which he delighted had 
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necessarily to be abandoned, and instead of riding races he took to 
training, though it may be added that to the hearty gratification of 
his friends the evil symptoms abated, and by skilful treatment he 
was enabled to make a recovery that can only be regarded as little 
short of marvellous. 

Hettie Sorrel, a daughter of ‘‘ Mate” Astley’s Peter and Venus’s 
Looking Glass, was, if memory serves, the first animal he had under 
his charge, and with her he won five consecutive races in a very 
little over four weeks (1893), a fact which was by itself a striking 
testimony of his skill. A few steeplechase horses were also confided 


STANLEY HOUSE 


(Photograph by Clarence Hailey, Newmarket) 


to him, Norval, Sheridan, Emin, and others, and one of his friends 
and supporters was the late Earl of Sefton, then Lord Molyneux. 
Poor unfortunate ‘‘ Mull,” as he was called by his intimates, had a 
most enjoyable afternoon on the Derby Day of the year just men- 
tioned. He had bought two animals, Ejector, a daughter of Victor 
Chief and Cuckoo, and Pampero, a son of Philammon and Tempéte, 
hoping they would both afford him pleasant and remunerative rides 
over fences. But George Lambton could make nothing of them ; 
neither would jump, for though they certainly looked like jumping, 
appearances were entirely deceptive. They were accordingly trained 
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on the off chance of their being able to pick up a little race of some 
other kind, and that afternoon at Epsom both won! Their owner 
was delighted. ‘‘ You and I are steeplechase men,” he said jubi- 
lantly to George Lambton, ‘‘and to come and beat all the flat-race 
people is lovely! I’ve never had such a happy afternoon in my life ! 
On the Derby Day, too!” 

Lord Stanley bought Hettie Sorrel and also Greywell, a grey 
daughter of Marden and Seakale, who won the Liverpool Plate at 
the Summer Meeting. Lord Derby joined the stable to support his 
friend, and how many victories George Lambton has brought off for 
the black and white jackets it would be tedious to enumerate. From 
small beginnings great things have arisen, and though Lord Derby 
and his son have never bought expensively, they are gradually 
getting together about the finest stud in England, a triumph of 
George Lambton’s ability and judgment with liberal and sympathetic 
support to sustain him. Naturally the Liverpool Cup is a special 
attraction to the lord of Knowsley, and since George Lambton has 
been in command he has won it no fewer than nine times, with 
Pelisson (twice), Chiselhampton, Golden Rule, Glasalt, Canterbury 
Pilgrim, Crestfallen, Chaucer, and Alt Mark. The last-named could 
do well-nigh anything at home, but consistently declined to give her 
running in public, except on the occasion when Sloan rode her and 
persuaded her to win the coveted trophy. Even then she did not 
run up to within a stone of her home form. The best animal the 
stable has turned out is probably Canterbury Pilgrim, who won the 
Oaks of 1896. She had great speed and stayed well, and there 
was an idea of training her for the Ascot Cup as a four-year-old; 
but Persimmon seemed so certain of victory that it was useless to 
put her to the ordeal, and she retired sound as a bell at the end of 
her three-year-old career. 

At the time of writing it looks as if Princess Florizel could 
scarcely lose the Cesarewitch. Victorious and Gemma, neither yet 
ever seen at the best, if they train on—always doubtful in the case 
of two-year-old fillies—should do notable things next year, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that the present yearlings are a most promising 
lot. If the horses are good enough the record of “ winning trainers ” 
during the last few years speaks for itself. 

About sports apart from the horse Mr. George Lambton is not 
particularly keen, his chief interest in shooting arising from the 
pleasure he derives from seeing his dogs work, for to dogs he is 
devoted. As a man, to speak of him as simply popular would be 
to convey a misapprehension. Always courteous and considerate 
to his inferiors, he is the soul of kindliness and ready sympathy to 
his friends, by whom he is regarded with the most sincere affection. 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT 


IX.— FOOTBALL 


BY G. B. POLLOCK-HODSOLL 


Pastime with good company 

I love, and shall until I die; 

Grudge who will, but not deny, 

So God be pleased this life will I... 
So wrote King Henry VIII. nearly four hundred years ago; and 
although customs and mode of life have changed much and often 
during the intervening ages, the majority of Englishmen will echo 
this sentiment to-day—because bluff King Hal was a typical Briton, 
and national character dies hard. In quaint Middle-English diction 
the king continues his ode to games— 

. . . All goodly sport to my comfort who shall me let! ? 

There is something very delightful in the simple but spirited 
challenge. Who, indeed, shall prevent us? Certainly not the 
school that decries sports generally; certainly no external influence 
from whatever source. No; if games and sports cease to play the 
beneficial part they have so long played in English life the evil will 
come from within, through the degeneracy of the sports themselves, 
the loss of the true sporting spirit through the baneful and in- 
creasing influence of money upon our pastimes, the neglect of that 
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nice sense of fairness and honour which constitutes the unwritten 
laws in all sports. 

And is not the evil coming from within? Is it not true, generally, 
that there is a growing tendency to trouble ourselves with results 
only rather than with the manner and means by which those results 
are obtained? Is there nota spirit of casual irresponsibility per- 
vading the country, an unexacting materialism which teaches us to 
ignore the niceties of decent feeling and to value only the tangible ? 

So we allow our wealthy neighbour to overfeed us periodically 
without questioning the methods by which his money was earned ; 
we shoot for the bag rather than for the healthy exercise and pleasure 
of which the kill should be but a climax; we play games to win— 
by fair means if possible, but—well, the win is everything. In any 
case, whether I am right or not in these generalities, there can be 
no question that a reminder as to the unwritten laws of our pastimes 
such as has been published in this series comes at an opportune 
time, when contests and competitions play such a prominent part in 
the sports and games of England, tending as in nature bound to 
increase the importance of results over everything else. 

When I was asked to contribute this article my first thought 
was that football, with its numerous and all-embracing rules, left 
little to the unwritten arbitration of right feeling; but in all games 
there are some matters which cannot be controlled by fixed laws, 
and I will endeavour to touch upon those which one runs against 
in our great winter pastime. 

It is perhaps due in a measure to the strict rules governing 
football nowadays, and the powers vested in referees for their 
enforcement, that amongst such as do not approach the game from 
the right standpoint there is a tendency to hold the referee alone 
responsible for fair play, and to consider that one is perfectly justified 
in hoodwinking that official if able to do so. This feeling naturally 
leads to various breaches of the unwritten laws. One sees men 
claiming against an opponent—for ‘‘ hands,” for instance—on the 
chance of a mistake by the referee, when they know there has been 
no infringement of the rules; one finds them slipping, or deliberately 
falling down, and pretending to have been fouled when the position 
of an opponent at the time puts appearances in their favour; one 
occasionally sees men even simulate injury in order to stop the 
game at a moment when the other side is getting away dangerously. 
Such players are blind to the dishonesty of these tricks; they feel 
that the referee is there to dispense justice, that all responsibility 
on this head is removed from their shoulders, and any advantage 
that can by any means be gained should be snatched. I remember in 
my callow days, when playing against one of our leading professional 
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teams for the first time, I fell over the ball, and immediately the 
player nearest to me claimed “hands.” As he was in a position to 
see that neither of my hands or arms touched the ball I remon- 
strated with him, and received the rejoinder in a tone of righteous 
indignation, ‘‘ Well, there’s no ’arm in claimin’, is there ? ’—a view 
which, surprising to me at the time, I have since found to be typical 
of a certain section of footballers. 

While on the subject of appealing, I might refer to another 
matter—that of protesting against an opposing side for such offences 
as playing an ineligible man. Such protests are better left alone 
altogether in the interests of the game, but if any objection is to be 
made it should be- raised before the game whenever possible. If 
one hears before a match that one’s opponents’ side includes an 
unqualified man, the only sportsmanlike course is to raise the point 
with one’s adversaries at once instead of relying on the information 
as a way out if beaten. 

I remember an instance of this which occurred in the Amateur 
Cup Competition a few years ago. A team of some prominence in 
the country had to make a long journey to play in one of the final 
rounds of the competition, and therefore travelled to its destination 
on the Friday. On Saturday it was beaten, and at once lodged an 
appeal against the victors for playing a man who had been a pro- 
fessional and had not been reinstated. Their objection proved to 
be well founded, and the winning team was disqualified. The 
matter caused a good deal of stir at the time because the manage- 
ment of the offending club were ignorant of the facts which the 
visiting team, from quite another part of the country, had been 
able to enumerate so glibly. Eventually the true circumstances 
of the case leaked out. There were two rival teams in the town, 
and some members of the other club knew the history of the 
ex-professional. On the Friday night they went to the hotel where 
the visiting team was staying and ‘lodged information ”—as they 
had done, by the way, a fortnight before in a previous round of 
the competition, only in that case the visitors were an Old Boy 
team who sent them about their business. Now, in a case of this 
sort, obviously the only sporting thing to have done would have 
been to raise the point on Saturday morning, and so have given the 
offending side an opportunity of investigating the matter and omit- 
ting the ineligible player from their team. 

Another flagrant breach of an unwritten law is the wasting of 
time by kicking into touch, 7.e. by putting the ball out of play. 
Owing to this practice a law has been passed which enables the 
referee to take off the time so lost when the ball is out of play for 
long; but in spite of this a side which has gained a lead of one goal 
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can waste time in a succession of small instalments, so to speak, 
and considerably minimise its opponents’ chances of equalising by 
keeping the ball out of play as much as possible. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that such a practice violates all sportsmanlike 
feeling, since it is unfair to the other side and spoils the game. 
These remarks refer, of course, to Association football. I am aware 
that in Rugby “finding touch” plays an important part in the 
general tactics and science of the game. Autres “jeux,” autres meurs ! 

It may seem superfluous to say that the football ground is not 
the place to practise your conversational powers, but there are 
many players who find it difficult to refrain from anathematising 
members of the opposing side with whom they come in unpleasantly 
close contact, and still more who are given to “cursing” less skilful 
members of their own side. To refer to the former first, it is alike 
undesirable as a matter of form and useless as a matter of policy to 
remonstrate with an opponent on the field. If he has taken an 
unfair advantage of you in any way, a decent fellow will be the 
first to regret it, and the other sort will be unaffected by anything 
you may say. With regard to one’s own side, what talking is 
necessary should be left to the captain, and it should then take the 
form of direction rather than complaint. There are few sides that 
are not the better for judicious coaching at times, and a word at the 
right moment will often make all the difference, but anything like 
perpetual grumbling by one player at another invariably spoils the 
play of the grumbler and the grumblee, destroys the harmonious 
working of the side, and is in the worst possible taste. As is also, 
of course, any altercation with a member of the crowd. The first 
thing the footballer must learn at the beginning of his career is to 
ignore the uncomplimentary remarks which are sure to be addressed 
to him occasionally. ‘‘ Let the heathen furiously rage.” The praise 
or condemnation of the profanum vulgus is of about equal value 
on the football ground as elsewhere. 

Another unwritten law is that every player must accept the 
decision of the referee without murmur. If non-compliance with 
this precept takes too forcible a form, of course the written laws 
enable the referee to deal with the offender; but although this 
seldom happens, one frequently sees players showing in no uncertain 
manner their objection to a referee’s decision. And this, to my 
mind, is quite one of the most difficult laws to comply with, for 
the majority of referees were never players of any standing and 
are far from infallible. It is extremely galling to have a hard- 
earned victory thrown away by an obviously incorrect decision ; but 
in coming on to the ground to play one has consented to abide by 
the ruling of the umpire, and it is worse than futile to object to it 
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subsequently. If one remembers, too, always to play to the whistle, 
7.¢. not to stop playing until the referee has acknowledged the point 
claimed, it is much easier to accept the referee’s shortcomings 
philosophically; for it is not the mistakes per se, but the disasters 
resulting, which lead to wrath, and many a goal scored through an 
incorrect decision would not have been obtained had the other 
side continued to play instead of waiting for the whistle which 
never went. 

Finally, this article would not be complete without a word on 
unselfishness—an unwritten law which applies to all games played 
with more than one a side, but to none more than football. At 
cricket a man has to choose occasionally between himself and 
what is best for his side, but in football he has to do so in every 
game, and almost at every minute of the game. To many the 
temptation to play to the gallery is very strong—to indulge in 
fancy kicking, and bring off showy shots instead of passing to the 
man who is in a better position to make headway or to score—and 
in this, as in most things, our irresponsible cheap press exercises a 
pernicious influence. Some papers have taken in recent years to 
giving with the results of matches the names of those who have 
scored the goals, while some actually publish a weekly list of goal 
scorers in order of merit throughout the season. Could anything 
be better calculated to make a man try to shoot goals from any and 
every possible and impossible angle rather than pass the ball to 
another player who can make a certainty of it? I have seen it 
suggested that cricket averages would be better unpublished in so 
much as they conduce to selfish play, but this is nothing compared 
with the evil effect of publishing a list of goal scorers, thereby 
holding up the actual putting of the ball through the posts as the 
only act of merit and importance in the game. It is naturally far 
harder for a captain to enforce unselfishness and to teach his men 
to play for their side when it means dropping a place or two in the 
list of goal scorers, or the non-appearance of their names in the 
widely circulating journals on Monday. 

A game controlled by numerous exact and stringent regulations 
dealing with every possible contingency is naturally in a different 
position, with regard to unwritten laws, from sports such as hunting 
and fishing, where practically everything is left to the individual to 
honour in the breach or the observance ; and consequently the points 
I have enumerated are violations of the general principles of fair 
play and sportsmanlike feeling rather than infringements of specific 
‘laws of honour.” None will say, however, that they are the less 
serious on that account, and it behoves all who believe in the 
beneficial and ennobling influence of sports properly pursued and 
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controlled upon the national character to watch zealously over our 
games and pastimes, and to see that those laws which appear in no 
book of rules are as religiously observed by the present and rising 
generations as they have been by those who have gone before us. 
And not only so, but to look to it that our greatest games— 

and this applies particularly to football—do not become spectacular 
shows instead of national pastimes; for whatever benefit a nation 
derives from sports, it is from a general participation in them, not 
from the performances of a paid few for the amusement of the rest. 
This thought recalls to my mind Goldsmith’s lines in ‘ The 
Deserted Village’’ on the old order of things: 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d. 
Compare the atmosphere, the mental tone, and resultant influence 
suggested by these lines with those of a professional football 
ground, and you must be a purblind optimist if you think that the 
present age gains by the comparison. The standard of fairness and 
sportsmanlike instinct handed down to us is a high one—one for 
which Englishmen are known the world over. For this we have 
our fathers, not ourselves, to thank, and it is for us to maintain 
this standard rather than to boast of it, to see that we hand on 
the national character and the nation’s sports a grand tradition 
unimpaired for those who follow. 
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THE CHATEAU OF SPRINGE BOAR-PARK 
With the residence of the Warden of the Forest on the left of the picture 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 


XIV—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA: SPRINGE 


(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm II.) 


BY J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 


SAUPARK SPRINGE (the Springe Boar-Park) is a “‘ Home of Sport” 
which, like Géhrde, dates from Hanoverian times, and has belonged 
to Prussia only since the annexation of the kingdom of Hanover in 
1866. Thetown of Springe is situated on the line between Hanover 
and Hamelin (Hameln), which we know from the old legend of the 
Pied Piper, sung of by Goethe, Browning, and others; and is about 
twenty miles from the Hanoverian capital. 

The chateau, which is about two miles from the town, is of 
modern date, having been built in 1837, the year King Ernst August 
ascended the throne of Hanover. Owing to the proximity of the 
forest to their residential city, the Electors and Kings of Hanover 
seem not to have deemed it necessary to build a house there. The 
forest was used more as a preserve for entertaining the ministers, 
the officials of the State and Court, and the country gentry of the 
neighbourhood. The original house was only one storey high; the 
Kaiser had another storey added to it in 1898. It is a simple 
country residence, with no special attraction inside or outside, and 
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is only a few yards from the high road; but it is situated amidst 
lovely surroundings in a valley between the wooded slopes of the 
great and small Deister Hills, a chain that runs between the Weser 
and the Leine in a north-west direction from Springe, noted for 
coal, sandstone, and salt, and not far from the Osterwald. The 
sandstone for the Reichstag Palace in Berlin came from the Deister 
Hills. The forest forms a picturesque background to the house as 
you drive up to it from the high road. There are three buildings— 
the chateau being in the centre, flanked by the residence of the 
Warden of the forest on the right as you face the road and by the 


BOAR PARK, SPRINGE—A FEEDING GROUND 


so-called Cavalier House, where some of the guests are put up, on 
the left. 

In contrast to the Schorfheide, Letzlingen, and the Géhrde, 
the quality of the soil here is very good, containing a large quantity 
of lime; and the beech trees in the forest are truly magnificent. 
They are from 100 to 150 years old, and are the most beautiful in 
Germany, being from 124 feet to 131 feet high. The shade afforded 
by the trees is, however, so dense that, despite the quality of the 
soil, grass and vegetation cannot grow beneath them where they 
stand thickly planted together. 

The old Saupark was 1,400 hectares, 7.e. 3,460 acres, in extent 
up to 1903, and between the years 1837 and 1840 a wall was erected 
round it twenty kilométres (12} miles) in length and 8} feet high, 
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built from the limestone from the Deister Hills. The Saupark 
proper is now nearly 6,000 acres in extent, and the area of the 
whole preserve is 7,240 acres (2,930 hectares). 

The stock of game is 1,000 wild boars and 200 fallow deer. Up 
to the eighties there was a good supply of red deer—about 1oo— 
and the herds were fairly good, but they were shot down in conse- 
quence of the injury they did to the beech trees, and were replaced 
by fallow deer. 

The arrangement of the battues here is slightly different 
from that adopted at the Géhrde. The boars are collected into 


BOAR PARK, SPRINGE—A FULL-GROWN WILD BOAR 


‘‘chambers ” much in the same way as I have already described in 
the chapter on the Géhrde; but when they are “‘served” to the guns 
the process is so arranged that they pass the standings as if they 
had been roused in the forest without any artificial arrangements. 
In years when there is an abundance of beech-nuts, it is no easy 
task to collect the boars into these chambers or to attract them to 
the feeding grounds. 

The standings are all placed on the slope of the hill, that of the 
Kaiser being at an ideal spot, so that His Majesty shoots upwards 
towards the rock as the boars pass him. The dogs used for hunting 
the boar here are the same queer lot that hunt in the Géhrde—a 
motley concourse, but well capable of performing the work assigned 
to them, 
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It was a glorious morning when the Warden of the forest kindly 
drove me about this splendid preserve and showed me all that was 
interesting in it—the method of catching the boars, and collecting 
them into the chambers and the various ‘“‘ Kérnungen ” or feeding 
grounds, of which there are five in the forest. The pigs are allowed 
about 13 Ib. of maize every day so long as they are fed. 

It was necessary to enclose the Boar Park on-account of the 
damage done by the red deer and boars on the rich farm land all 
around; but it is superfluous to say that their being confined in a 
comparatively small space in such a way that there was a continuous 
breeding in and in led to degeneration. In order to puta stop to this 


CARD SHOWING RESULT OF SHOOTING AT BOAR PARK, SPRINGE, ON 
JANUARY 9, 1903 (THE LAST BATTUE HELD AT SPRINGE) 


Wild boar, 197; fallow deer, 25; hinds, 29g—total, 251 


(Published by courteous permission of Baron von Heintze, Master of the Royal Hunt) 


degeneration of the Springe breed fresh blood was sought in the 
beginning of the eighties from the Sachsenwald, near Friedrichsruh, 
the residence of the late Prince Bismarck. And some fifteen or 
twenty of the big Russian kind from Spala were also introduced in 
1894—a present from Tsar Alexander III. 

All the roads in the forest of Springe have been made since 
Prussia came into possession. This has been of great advantage for 
facilitating the sale of timber. Nearly £12,000 are realised every 
year from the sale of wood from the Springe forest. It is much used 
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for railway sleepers. There is a great demand for the beech wood; 
about three-fifths of the forest consists of beeches, one-fifth of pine 
(pinus), and one-fifth of oak. The forest belongs to the State, but 
the Crown has to keep it in order and maintain it. One notices a 
good deal of the Crataegus rubra, the fallow deer being very fond of 
its red berries. In all directions streamlets are visible purling 
through the forest, which is of course a great boon for the game. 
The scenes at the feeding grounds were very interesting, re- 
sembling those at the Géhrde. The sow (Bache) is very vigilant for 
the safety of her young (the Frischlinge—or pigs of the sounder), and 


WILD BOAR AT A ‘*KORNUNG’’ OR FEEDING GROUND 


will not let any stranger—man or pig—interfere with them. A sow 
generally has three to four young pigs, sometimes from six to seven, 
and sometimes only one or two. 

When there is a Court battue at Springe the party lunch at 
Hanover, and then proceed to Springe and have one drive. On the 
following day there are two drives. The accompanying card shows 
the result of the sport on January 9, 1903, which was the date of 
the last battue that took place at Springe. 

The subjoined list of the game killed by Kaiser William from 
1872-1904 cannot fail to be interesting. Almost every species of 
game to be found in Europe has fallen to his gun. He is a regular 
guest at the country seats of some of the great landowners in East 
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Prussia and Silesia, and he often visits the preserves of the federal 
sovereigns of the empire. As the guest of Prince zu Dohna, an 
intimate friend, at Schlobitten and Prékelwitz in East Prussia, he 
has accounted for some magnificent roebucks. On the occasion of 
one of his visits at Schlobitten he killed 28 bucks out of 31 shots, 
all of them stalked on foot. His Majesty takes immense interest 
in this sport. The last time he was at Schlobitten the Court 
officials were very much upset because they could not obtain any 
orders as to the time he would take his departure, so absorbed was 
he in the pleasure he was deriving from his sport. At Moschen, 
the seat of Count von Tiele-Winckler, he killed 927 pheasants out 


H.I.M. KAISER WILHELM lI. TAKEN IN HIS STAND AT BOAR PARK, SPRINGE, 
DECEMBER 1900 


of 1,017 shots; at Neuduck, the seat of Prince Henckel von Don- 
nersmarck, 885 out of 1,003; at Slaventzitz, the seat of Prince zu 
Hohenlohe, 625 out of 764—amongst them 13 beautiful royal 
pheasants; at Gross-Strelitz, the seat of Count Tschirschsky- 
Renard, 782 out of 994. At Donau-Eschingen in South Germany, 
the seat of Prince zu Fiirstenberg, the Kaiser often shoots caper- 
caillie in spring in the mating season. 

In the May number of this magazine it was mentioned that the 
Kaiser no longer paid attention to partridge shooting. Out of the 
861 he shot from 1872-1902, he accounted for 208 in 1896; the 
largest number of them were shot at Rudow near Berlin one day 
over dogs belonging to a well-known, Royal Warrener, the late 
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Forester Luther; and 103 on another occasion in the vast turnip 
and potato fields belonging to Herr von Dietze, an old friend of the 
imperial family, at Barby in the Magdeburg district. His Majesty 
shot on this occasion at Barby with a No. 20 calibre gun. The 
weather was extremely hot that day, but there were plenty of birds, 
although elsewhere it was a bad year for partridges. 


1872-1902. 1903 1904. 

Red deer :— 

Stag or vie 1,346 85 53 

Hind 66 2 — 
Fallow deer :— 

Stag one a 1,596 16 I 

Hind 96 — — 
Wild boar :— 

Full grown le 2,583 89 76 

Young 316 — 
Roebuck 798 29 25 
Hares 17,847 18 
Rabbits 2,036 — 291 
Chamois __... 121 
Foxes =e ids 26 3 I 
Auerochse ... 4 
Capercaillie ... sa 84 2 5 
Blackcock ... 24 — 
Pheasants... “es 25,490 — 35358 
Partridges ... wit 861 — — 
Grouse 95 — 
Woodcock ... 4 -— 
Snipe ein 2 
Wild duck ... 87 
Herons, etc. ... wr 826 — — 
Whale I — 
Pike ... I — 


Various 


Grand Total 


4 

: 

Total ... 50,748 227 3,842 ae 
8 
eee 4; 7 


AN IRISH POULTRY FUND 
BY DOROTHEA CONYERS 


SOME time ago “The Humours of a Poultry Fund,” extracts 
from letters claiming money for ducks and hens carried away by 
marauding foxes, appeared in the Badminton Magazine. These 
came from English claimants, and I thought it might prove 
amusing to see how the Mulcahys, Murphys, Cassidys, etc., of 
the West of Ireland claim in like case. They are occasionally more 
vindictive than their English neighbours, and if their statements 
as to numbers were credited, hunts would most certainly have to 
get their subscriptions doubled if they intended to go on, and 
foxes would merely waddle out of covert and rest their fat sides 
on the first fence until the wave of yelping death engulfed them. 
I remember the ‘‘ payee” of our side of the country many years 
ago, whose church was invariably made a penance to him by the 
flock of irate old women who waited in the churchyard for his 
appearance, many of them armed with unsavoury remnants of 
fowls—none claiming for less than twenty of their lost poultry. 
Payment, it may be observed, is never quite in the ratio of the claim. 
The country most of these letters come from is what might be 
termed ‘‘sphoortin,” sandwiched in between larger hunts, well 
stocked with foxes. So the claims are many. 

This is a Jetter from an old lady whose wrongs are apparent. 
(There are seldom any stops.) 


*“YouR HoNnouR 

“the fox killed my old gander on last night you know sir 
thats a big loss to me I have three old geese and they are of 
no value to me now if you dont believe me sir he is here plain to 
be seen thats £1 10s. od. loss so I expect your Honour will see me 
justified 

* from Mrs. ANNE. 
4 
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The next is from a very indignant person : 


SIR 
“Please excuse my neglect for not addressing you in the 
last of my letter as I had not room. 


SIR 
“IT was told by Mr. . . . . that you are the man that 
pay forL . . . . foxes Injuries, and I am a long time suffering 


from them and never got any scent for compensation and it is 
quite wrong for Mr. . . . . to think that I will be feeding 
geese for to support his game in the rock, and this is the third 
time with them robbing my fold. It is not long ago since they 
gave me a complete withering. I held on my field on June 14th 
18 gozelings with their parents, and when I get up in the morning 
of the 15th I had but 3 with the old geese, so my words can tell 
you that there were sixteen gone. These sixteen were found around 
the borough with James Dunne in the morning, the young ones 
were taken for to feed the young foxes, and it is hard to support 
three or four broods of foxes. Now Sir. Let this be my last 
application to you for you ought to know the value of 16 gozelings 
and two more offences that happened a good while ago, but 

. would not let me aply for 16 only and I tell you in plain 
words the value of the geese it will be 1s. 6d. for each of the 


sixteen amount {1 4s. 
‘* (Address) 


This is marked “ Paid £1.’’ No claim apparently made for the 
gentleman who appears to have been found with the “ gozelings”’ 
taken by this fierce fox. 

Here is a new class of goose : 

** DEAR SIR 
““A few lines to inform you there were 2 old geese and 
4 ducks killed by the foxes about me about a month ago one was 
a gander goose he was a serious loss as there is three more geese 
gone to loss on that account hoping you will see I am fairly com- 


pensated I remain dear sir 
** Yours truly 


This is marked ‘ Paid 12s.,” the gander goose being valuable. 
The next is from a lady who is almost poetical in her 
accusations : 
‘DEAR SIR 
““T beg to inform you, of the losses which I have recently 
sustained to ten ducks and eight geese have been killed by an 
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atrocious fox. It is with reluctance I trace such, but, I expect 
you will understand how inconvenient it comes to us farming 
people to find our few geese and ducks dragged to death, by those 
rakish animals. I trust you will find it agreeable to offer me com- 
pensation for same. 
remain 
“Yours Respectfully 


Here is one ending with a delicate hint—not lost, as it is 

marked “‘ Paid . 
** DONERABLE SIR 
““The old goose I couldent describe her losses to me she 
ust bring two clutches in the year I dident take any notice of 
her till all the rest of the clutch went 6 geese and 5 ducks and 
tuck thim all off of the the house out threw the window, the ducks 
in the night I hope docter this letter wont go astray as the two 
more did. 
(Address) 
“JOHN. 
Sim 
**T wish to call your attention once more for compsation 
for my 11 hens’ Even old Mrs. Bennett that is mouldring in her 
grave now often asked did Dr.. . . .ever compsate me for me 
hins ands me answer ever no it troubled her very much as it is she 
that brought the breed to me they were not common hins so I 
trust you will give me beyond the ornery rule of comensation for 
them as thay were a great loss to if I only sold the breed to the 
neighbours as I could have got a good sale for the. 
“Mrs. JOHN . 

“hoping you will kind enough to see to my wants.” 

It is marked *‘ Paid . .” 

In the next the M.F.H. would seem to have taken to it 
himself : 


** SIR 
“‘T having a grievance to make towards your Honor of the 
loss of sixteen geese killed by Mr.. . . .; foxes they are con- 
tinually coming to me, he killed three the last morning and were 
persued by neighbours. I did not sue them myself. I trust your 
Honor will be good enough to see justified in my loss. this loss 


is too much. 
**T remain 


“THOMAS . 
There is a note to this: ‘“‘ What about dogs? ” 


be 
wee 
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This is a half-page, and an indignant one: 

‘“’Tis really a shame to allow your foxes to go at large this 
way and plunder and eat all honest poor peoples industry hoping to 
hear from you by return 

** Very sincerely yours, 
. .” 


“TO DOCTOR. « 

“it grieves me Doctor to have to trouble you about the 
killing of my fowl with foxes. I am beggered with the past 
8 months one time I had 12 ducks and 20 hens, well at the present 
I have not one duck and have only 10 hens they were carried one 
by one along with 2 young geese So I will appeal to you Doctor 
for to do me some good for me as I am to poor to be at such a loss 
by loosing so much fowl by the foxes, any of my neighbours can 
tell you Doctor all that was carried from me. So I do expect to be 
compensated for the fowl. 

Yours Obt. 
“Maus. Manct.. .. .” 


This lady evidently wishes to test the truth of her neighbours’ 
statements : 
** SIR 
**T have to inform you that two of my geese were killed a 
few days ago by a fox. I would not wish them for more than a 
pound. I heard that you paid some people around so I hope you 
will not fail to pay me. 
** Sincerly your 
** P.S.—When answering this letter please let me know how 
much money did you send to Mrs.. . 2 
“Sir 
“T expict you will compensate me for the loss of my foul. 
for the last three months I noticed J . . . . but they are taken 
away every night since. I must get out of foul altogether because 
I am surrounded with foxes. 
‘* Yours respectfully 
* DEAR SUR 
‘referring to your cover at. . . .Im destroyed by your 
foxes sence the 16 of November up untill the presant time 1, hins 
2, guise and 3 doocks which I have reported to you cover keeper 


‘“‘T want to get compensated for the damage.” 
NO, CXXIV. VOL. xx1.—November 1905 MM 
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This angry man claims on medicinal grounds : 


DEAR SIR 

‘“‘T regret to have to write you that every one of my goslings 
13 in number were killed and partially devoured by foxes last night. 
I have kept for inspection by your man . . . the mutilated 
remains of four. This is very serious for me and my equals to be 
trampled on and depressed of our only luxury to satisfy the ambition 
of sportsmen whose cellars are stocked with the good things of the 
world and cares little for what others of the humbler grade will do. 
In conclusion, you may kindly permit me to tell you, as my doctor, 
that the flesh and soup of geese are invaluable to me thro the 
autumn and winter months for my health. There is nothing per- 
sonal in this letter except the last paragraph. 


* Yours sincerely, 


. 


It is marked “ Paid.” 


“Hon SIR 
“I beg to inform you the Foxes have destroyed 5 Hens in 
presence of Postmaster’s son, value of same 7s. 6d. 
“Your Obt Servt 


“ HONOR SIR 
“IT beg to enform you that on Saturday night the fox carried 
an old Breeding goose and she was A great loss she youst to bring 
from twelve to fiftien gazelings every year. She was only three 
years. 
(Address) 
MARY 


Here is fury written to another hunt: 
* Sie 

“As I wrote you a letter of explanation my present and 
future losses still waiting for a reply but got none so far. Will you 
be kind enough to let me know will you take any action to com- 
pensate me for the damage done me by the foxes which you are 
already aware off and if not I expect you or any other genlleman of the 
Co. . . . Hunt Club will not blame me for to take another coarse 
I will not feed the vermine of the woods for the pleasure of any 
person if I am not compensated I will give the cubs a safe covert 
for the season where no horn shall disturb their rest. You are at 
your own option. 

T remain, 
ALICE 


} 
x 
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DEAR SIRE 

“with regard to the fox trespas I’m ruined he has done 
me the greatest of Injury a fine old goose if it were a young one it 
would be nothing I wouldnt give him for any money and 2 fine 
hens and eggs so dear an scarce. I hope an trust in your kindness 
you will have me paid. 

*T am yours faithfully, 
‘““MRs. JOANNA . 
* One old goose too hins.”’ 

“T want to Till you about the fox he killed & eat 10 geese 
on me & 8 ducks & 12 hins & 3 of the geese were Breeding geese 
he eat them on my own land & I meat the fox on several occa- 
sions in my yard & thyse were the way I had to support 8 in family 
so I hope your honor will take it into consideration & pay me for 
Them & I will pray for your wellfare. 

* Dear Sir, 
‘*T am sending you my adress, 
“Mrs. WILLIAM .. . 


. 


Another man relates how the fox killed his gander and left 
‘after having a good lunch,” and that he can ‘ support it no longer 
as he is on the foxe’s bateto . . . . covert.” 


“DEAR SIR 
‘‘T mean to tell you the number of fowel is lost in .... 
which was the property of Pat Maher. To my knowledge there was 
26 or 27 hens and a house cock all are missing except one and a 
young housecock. I need not tell your Honor the loss of that much 
fowel to a poor man. I hope your honour will recompense me for 
them. 
‘* Directions : 
“DEAR DocrTeR I must aploy to your Honour for the loss of 
7 ducks one old goos 4 hens only for the old goos I would not 
trouble your honour this time their is one for that do come every 
morning. 
“Yours truely, 
“Sir for the past three weeks there are seaven ducks taken 
from me by the fox for which I hope your Honour will see me paid 
for them as they are a great loss to me and during the past year he 
took five more from me so I said I’ll not let it run no longer so I 
expect you'll see me paid. 
‘‘No more at preasant, 
“Mas. Tweeter... .” 
MM 2 
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The next is scarcely that of a loving father : 
SIR 

‘“‘ I have been treated cruely by a drove of Foxes from .... 
gorse they devoured everything in the yard they had no respect for 
a Mother or a Father though the one Father did for them all 13 
young chikans 48 chikins fat for killing 10 Hens one cock the drove 
of foxes come into the yard so Bould and ferocuous that herself was 
indread they would take Some of the children not that they could 
not be spared because the wife is great at stocking the house with 
them. please comensate me and leave it to Mr. . . ._ bring the 
Black mare on Munday for the yellow islands for leaping will be 
big and you will wand an indepindant Horse. 
“Yours to Command, 


“ce to 


Honorable Secretary 
Hunt Club.” 


The last letter I have picked out does not claim for injured 
fowl, but has so much truth in it that I copy it. It begins: 


SIR 
** While hunting the fox on Saturday, 18th January, with the 
hounds the hunting party passed through my farm.” 

Goes on to tella tale of gates left open despite warning shouts, 
cattle frightened, and other cattle coming in. In consequence of 
this his ‘‘ best cow” got sick, and he asks for compensation. 

‘‘ The cow is not well up to the present. I am caring her as 
well as I can. Gentlemen should be careful in hunting not to drive 
through cattle on any account or leave a gate open between two 
farms. The right sportsman will never do harm his horse is abel to 
go and he knows how to steer him the greenhorn that does the 
harm he can’t keep up and will drive through anything everything 
that comes before him.” 

The letter then goes on into further details, and is marked 
“ Paid £3.” 

I havea great many others before me—claims for ‘‘ duck and 
goose checkins,” also a letter from one payer-out, whom I wrote to, 
asking for his amusing correspondence, saying that he fails to see 
anything amusing in fowl claims; but there is a certain sameness 
about the remainder. But here we are happily in the thick of the 
sport, which repays all the good red gold which goes to settle for 
our red friends’ lunches and dinners, 
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THE BALRAMPUR KHEDDAH 
BY HAMILTON DOUGLAS 


To those who have never heard of the Balrampur Hunt, I may 
briefly explain that it has been in existence some fifty years, that its 
meets have been quinquennial, that the Maharajah of Balrampur is 
the Master, one Naneh Khan the huntsman, and that the pack is a 
mixed one of sixty couple of elephants. 

The country hunted over is a couple of hundred miles of sub- 
montane tract—that is to say, the forests that extend along the foot 
of the Himalayas from near Philibit on the east, to where the river 
Jumna issues from the hills on the west. The quarry is the wild 
elephant, and a meet lasts intermittently during the whole of the 
Indian winter, say from November to February or March. 

It was my good fortune to be the guest of the Maharajah last 
January, at his camp near Hardwar, where sacred Mother Ganges 
flows out of the hills into the plains. The jungle on a low flat-topped 
hill overlooking the river has been cleared, and the camp pitched in 
the form of a square, a flagstaff on a little artificial mound domi- 
nating the centre; pseudo-grass lawns—young wheat taking the place 
of the turf that even Maharajahs cannot call into existence at short 
notice at this season—neatly gravelled paths, and a great array of 
beflagged lamp-posts, forming rather an odd contrast to the virgin 
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jungle all round. We are surrounded by heavily forested low hills, 
gradually rising as they trend northward, until fifteen or twenty 
miles away the outermost barrier of the Himalayas arrests the eye. 
Through a gap here and there in this rampart, and rearing their 
shining peaks in unspeakable grandeur, yet ethereal unreality, against 
the clear blue winter sky, are to be seen the everlasting snows. Forty 
miles to the north-west, clinging to the sides of a dark hill far above 
us, a cluster of white specks denotes the hill station of Mussooree. 
The subdued murmur of the Ganges, hastening limpid over its 
bouldery bed, forms a fitting accompaniment to this scene. Below 
us on the river bank is the elephant camp, with that of the Mahara- 
jah and some two or three hundred followers, horse and foot, mahouts 
and trackers, matchlock men and musicians, together with great 
store of camels to carry the stuff. Here they dwell—the best part 
of them—under the greenwood tree, out of sight of our camp; 
but the shrill trumpetings of the elephants come up to us on the 
plateau. 

The methods of the hunt are something as follows, and it will 
be allowed that, compared to the better-known class of Kheddah, 
where the wild elephants are rounded up into stockades, the Balram- 
pur style is distinctly a sporting one. Trackers are continually out 
in all directions to locate the quarry, which, though constantly on 
the move and in the most difficult country, still travel, unless 
alarmed, slowly and along certain well-known lines. The tracks, as 
may be imagined, once found, form rather plain reading. Sometimes 
the elephants are in herds, sometimes solitary. The latter are 
usually young ones, not strong enough to. dispute the supremacy of 
a herd, yet unwilling to acknowledge a leader; or old fellows, fre- 
quently rogues, who have been ousted from the chiefship, and who 
lead in consequence a lonely, soured existence. 

The elephant ground is densely wooded hills, broken into an 
impenetrable tangle of ravine and nullah. Indeed, it is wonderful 
what difficult precipitous ground these huge beasts find to their 
liking, still more so to observe the way they can get over it, hunters 
and hunted alike, when in full cry. Amongst these hills are occa- 
sional stretches of flat or comparatively flat ground, such as the river 
bed, or wide shallow nullahs, and grassy plains only lightly timbered. 
Here and there are dense reed beds or impenetrable stretches of 
grass much higher than the top of a howdah. It is the business of 
the Kheddah to persuade the wild elephants to leave the hills and 
take to the flatter ground; here the tame ones, in much better wind 
from the most careful diet and training, have an easier task in 
running them down, and enabling the ‘‘phand”’ (pronounced 
“fund ’’) or noose to be cast over their necks and hauled taut. 
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The trackers, having located a herd or an ‘‘ekra”’ (solitary 
elephant), as the case may be, quickly pass the news on to a sowar, 
and he comes galloping hot foot into camp. It will not be very long 
after his arrival ere the long-drawn notes of the ‘‘ Assembly,” which 
a bugler now sounds, throw the whole camp into an uproar. The 
Kheddah, hurried up by the stirring notes of the ‘‘ Boot and saddle,” 
the “ Fall in,’’ and any other calls which the musician may fancy, 
is preparing to go forth. Elephants are being got ready, some with 
howdahs, some with pads ; some, the swift runners and the fighting 
ones, with light hunting pads. Mounted men are careering about 


THROWING THE PHAND 


amongst the trees, infantry armed with Sniders are falling in and 
marching off, beaters are being marshalled. Everyone is shouting. 
An ancient Khansamah gravely hands each of us a small packet 
containing the regulation midday hunt-ration. Within an hour the 
Kheddah is swiftly moving towards the scene of action. 

Arrived near it, silence is kept while Naneh Khan receives the 
latest reports, forms his plan, and then in a low tone issues his 
orders. The beaters melt away into the depths of the forest, and 
the elephants are marched off to their stations. After a delay, long 
or short, according to your luck—and you may have to wait many 
hours—the distant firing of guns and a faint yelling warns everyone 
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to be ready. Then one of two things happens. You may hear a 
breaking of branches, followed by silence; and after exercising a 
much-strained patience, a murmur goes round that the quarry has 
broken back or out, and off you go either home or to another locality 
to start another beat. Or, if things go well, amidst a silence in 
which the down-flutter of a leaf may be noted, you will first hear and 
then see the wild elephants passing through the trees on the way 
they should go. Sufficient law given—for they must on no account 
be headed back—away streams the hunt and away dash the hunted. 
In and out among the trees, in and out of nullahs, up densely-wooded 
slopes, down banks, dodging, twisting, and turning; the hotter the 
sun the better for you, the worse for them, for the wild folk dwelling 
at ease and feeding at will cannot stay halfas long as their highly- 
trained brethren. The latter are all in the pink of condition, can 
last longer, travel faster, and stand up over worse ground. 

Sometimes when the wild ones take to and are entirely 
swallowed up in a great reed-bed, it becomes a game of hide-and- 
seek. No one can see a yard. Backwards and forwards goes the 
hunt from end to end and from side to side of covert. Amongst the 
Kheddah elephants all system of mutual support is lost. There are 
chance meetings between wild and tame, followed by combats a deux 
when the latter are the heavier and larger, otherwise by hasty 
retreats. The final issue, however, under these circumstances, will 
usually be the same. The pack consists of the heavy, slower, 
fighting elephants, and the smaller, lighter, and speedier ones. The 
latter will eventually wear down the wild ones, and hold them up 
till a bruiser arrives and takes charge. The mahout will range up 
close alongside and throw his noose. It will fall on the neck and 
well down the trunk of the wild elephant. The latter, foolishly 
nervous of his trunk, immediately tucks it up chin-wards, enabling 
the noose to pass between it and the ground, and be immediately 
hauled taut round the neck. 

Now the tussle begins. The tame elephant butts the wild one 
in front, flank, or rear. Another bruiser comes up in support and 
pursues the same tactics—together with squeezing ones. This will 
soon knock the fight out of the captive. With the advent of a third 
and fourth assailant he is fairly hemmed in and, if still refractory, 
dealt with drastically, progged, leant against, butted, and rammed. 
He is half-choked, out of wind, perished with thirst, exhausted by 
the heat. More than all, wild though he is, he possesses an in- 
telligent recognition of force majeure. Like a sensible animal he 
gives best. The noose round his poor galled neck is eased ; and 
when he is quite surrounded and unable to move, men climb under 
the bellies of the tame elephants, and encircle his legs with bonds 
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which he will not be relieved of for many a day. This task is not 
altogether unattended with risk, for although the men on the tame 
elephants have throughout the fight often been within easy reach of 
the captive’s trunk, he appears not to see them, and certainly pays 
them no heed; and they are never touched. It is far different with 
aman on foot. Let him come within trunk reach, and he will not 
live to do so a second time. Strongly escorted, two elephants 
towing in front, two checking him in rear with stout hawsers, a 


A MOOGRI-WALLAH 


couple of gaolers close on to him on either flank, he is marched oft 
campwards, or if that be too far he is securely picketed to trees, 
and left with a sufficient guard over him till next day. He is 
probably fairly amenable now, but if he shows signs of foolishness 
a punch in the ribs from a couple of blunted tusks or a dig in the 
stern will remind him that the game is up. 

No sooner does he arrive in camp than his training begins. No 
man may approach him, but he sees the hated biped constantly 
about, ministering to his wants. By day an escort tows him out to 
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water and graze; by night he is picketed bow and stern to trees, a 
big elephant ready saddled up constantly on hand to apply the 
usual reminders, if needed. He is at once ‘“aged”’ and named; and 
he bears that name throughout his long, useful, and by no means 
unhappy career. Sometimes he is given a native appellation, some- 
times that of a distinguished guest, or other man or woman of note, 
with the usual complimentary native elephantine affix, such as 
*“La Touche Bahadur,” after the Lieutenant-Governor; ‘‘ Bobs 
Bahadur ”’—the champion fighting elephant bears this name; 
** Anson Bahadur,” after an official long connected with and highly 
esteemed in the State. The wicked unpopular elephants are said 
to receive the names of individuals answering to them in character. 

An elephant’s age is determined by knowledgeable elephant 
men by his general appearance, and more particularly by the lapping 
over of the ears, along their upper edges. Gradually he will allow 
himself to be handled. In three or four months he may usually be 
mounted ; in a year or thereabouts he has become possessor of the 
usual accomplishments, and may be called an elephant of parts. 
He has a complete grasp of the language used by mahouts to their 
charges, and obeys any orders given in this tongue. He will kneel 
and stand up, he will pick up anything off the ground, and hand it 
to the man on his neck. He will pull down a branch with his trunk 
or smash down a tree with his head or forefoot according to order ; 
he will shift timber and do other such herculean tasks for the 
bidding. 

He will assist you in mounting, either by presenting you with 
both his ragged ears to seize hold of, and his looped trunk to place 
your foot in; and will then raise you to the level of his bristly head, 
and so enable you to take the mahout’s hand and walk on to the 
pad. Or he will kneel and permit his tail—with which he can 
deliver a terrific blow when he chooses—to be held for you to use as 
a step in mounting, when he is in the kneeling position. He may 
learn to stand staunchly the charge of an angry tiger, though he 
will never pretend to like it; but he will never quite get over his 
dread of a hare rushing through the grass under his feet. He will 
get over his shyness; and in one thing is just a little more sensible 
than man his master. Equally with the latter he knows when he is 
under fire; but, unlike the latter, nothing will induce him to remain 
there. Last, but not least, long before the next meet of the Bal- 
rampur Kheddah he will have forgotten that he ever was a wild 
elephant, will accompany the Kleddah and joyously assist in run- 
ning down his own folk in those very jungles where he too once 
roamed at large. Such is a brief outline of the methods of capture 
and training of wild elephants according to the Balrampur method. 
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Soon after arrival in camp we were summoned to try our hands 
as moogri-wallahs. Now, while the mahout on the elephant’s neck 
steers his mount, the moogri-wallah, occupying rather a precarious 
position on the beast’s hind-quarters, acts as a spur by belabouring 
him with a wooden nail-studded mace, called the ‘‘ moogri.”” Hence 
the term moogri-wallah, or the man who wields the moogri. 
Standing in the camp square and swinging a fore-foot idly from 
front to rear—an elephant is never quite idle even if it comes to 
thumb-twiddling—is a small elephant carrying a little pad about 
three feet square. On this is coiled and secured with a light lashing, 
which comes undone with one tug, a one-inch cotton rope, light but 


NO. I POSITION—STANDING 


very strong. This is the “‘ phand” or noose; and it is this that the 
mahout flings over the wild elephant’s head when he gets close 
enough up alongside to do so. Dangling by a six-foot cord from 
the pad is the moogri. If you want to see the fun of the hunt and 
to be in at the capture you can only do so by becoming a moogri- 
wallah. Bare feet are necessary: shorts and bare knees are 
advisable, for you must get the best hold you can on the sloping 
quarters of your mount. Prehensile toes and strongly adhesive 
knees are also strongly to be recommended, but few Europeans 
possess them. They should, however, be cultivated by all true 
moogri-wallahs. You mount, and the three positions are explained. 
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No. 1, standing, and holding on to a short length of rope secured 
to the pad. No 2, kneeling or crouching, and holding on to another 
and shorter length of rope. No. 3, not very graceful—sprawling 
feet dangling in space, and holding on to the pad. 

Try No. 1: this is for use when no branches are about. Lean 
well back. Catch the elephant one with the moogri. He moves 
forward and stops. You flop down on your knees. But you must 
learn to keep upright and at least one hand for the implement. 

Try No. 2 position. It is less precarious—easier maintained, 
but painful to the knee-joints if persisted in long. You start the 
elephant again, and away he goes with a rocking, swaying shuffle. 
All very well for a hundred yards, but can you last for twenty 
minutes without a check ? 


NO. 2 POSITION—KNEELING 


Lastly, try No. 3 position. You assume it when you see a 
low branch ahead, and your mahout disappears behind the elephant’s 
ear. It is rather trying to the diaphragm, especially after a meal, 
and unless you are peculiarly strong in the arm you are liable to 
remain hanging, clawing at the pachydermatous flanks with your 
toes, in a vain effort to climb up again. Should you fail, you will 
drop off ignominiously to the ground. The man with the camera 
will never grudge a film or two at No. 3 position. It is good 
exercise, and a little, for the first time, goes a long way. 

Some half-mile from the camp live the captives and their guard. 
Here are two, @tat. respectively twenty-four and forty-five. We are 
warned not to go too close. The necks and hind legs of the poor 
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brutes are badly gailed by the ropes against which they are continu- 
ally straining, now lunging forward with tusks buried in the ground 
and the fettered leg pulled straight out behind, now sitting back- 
wards till almost on their haunches. Truly it is a sad sight to 
see the great beasts struggling for liberty. Near them is a captive 
she elephant. Hers is certainly a hard case. Just five years ago 
she was caught, marched away to Balrampur, four hundred miles 
distant, partially trained, and then escaped. Back she came to her 
old home in the forests, and there remained at large till she was again 
caught early in the present operations. She was immediately recog- 
nised, and gave further proof of her identity by evincing very little 
fear of her captors and allowing herself to be handled almost at once. 


NO. 3 POSITION—-THE MAHOUT IS BEHIND THE ELEPHANT’S RIGHT 
TO AVOID BRANCHES 


Next her is a baby elephant, about four foot nothing high, too 
young to have learnt fear, and already recognising himself as a great 
pet. Attached by a needlessly strong cable to a gigantic tame foster- 
mother, he shuffles solemnly about, fumbling round your pockets with 
his trunk, and placing the pieces of bread or fruit which he is given 
on to his large pink tongue, in order to see what they taste like 
before he swallows or ejects them. He is two years old and un- 
weaned. 

The Maharajah’s tents are pitched close to the Ganges, a river 
held in the most extraordinary veneration by all Hindus. Our host 
is making the most of his proximity to the holy stream, and bathes 
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daily at dawn in its icy waters. Perhaps it is only a lick and a 
promise. He neither washes in, nor drinks, nor eats food cooked in 
any but Ganges water. It has, save at the present time, to be con- 
veyed two hundred miles to his capital—but what of that to a really 
orthodox Hindu? I cannot say whether, like another Hindu poten- 
tate I wot of, he goes to sleep with his eyes bandaged so that on 
awaking the first thing his pious eye may rest on is a cow, this 
sacred animal parading each morning at the foot of his bed for that 
purpose ! 

The Maharajah’s hobbies are three rather oddly assorted ones: 
to wit, the practice of his religion, the possession of elephants, and 
the playing of football. Professionals for all three accompany him, 
and the football ground which we visit on off afternoons is on the 
plateau by our camp, constructed at some labour out of the jungle. 
He is withal a most excellent host, dispensing an almost princely 
hospitality both at his Kheddahs hereabouts, and at his tiger-shoots 
and pig-sticking meets near Balrampur. The officials of his little 
Court mostly bear military rank—the State has its force of all arms. 
Captain Naneh Khan, head of the elephant stud, and Captain 
Rameshar Dat Singh, who has killed a tiger or two, are both worth 
knowing, and withal perfect-mannered native gentlemen, who, did 
they so choose, could tell a yarn or two about their experiences in 
the chase. Corporal Ram Sud, a chuprassi, carries his two stripes 
in recognition of a slight affair with a panther in which the gallant 
corporal with his bayonet proved himself the better man of the two. 
Give him enough panthers, and he will doubtless win his way yet to 
the Commander-in-Chiefship. 

If it be not trespassing a domestic privacy, we may add that the 
Maharajah has not yet been blessed with a son, without which no 
Hindu can go to wherever good Hindus wish to go after death; and 
unless the present Kheddah operations are successful, even the Bal- 
rampur stud will ill stand the strain of providing dowries at twenty 
elephants apiece for the Maharajah’s little daughters. 

You have blank days in Kheddah operations as well as bumper 
ones. It was not our luck to see one of the latter (twelve elephants 
caught in one day), and we had several of the former—one seven 
miles from camp, in which, after a three hours’ wait warming our 
bare feet against the elephant’s hide, the herd broke out of the beat. 
On another occasion news came from a forest bungalow across the 
Ganges ten or twelve miles away of a solitary elephant. We started 
early, crossing the river with some difficulty—a couple of hundred 
yards of limpid water, six feet deep, running like a mill stream over 
boulders, and foaming up against the stout sides of the elephants. 
Arrived at the bungalow, signs of its nocturnal visitor were not lack- 
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ing. He had scratched his back against the thatched eaves, removing 
a good bit of the thatch: he had poked both tusks through the mud 
walls of an out-house, and had made his supper off a whole bamboo 
clump in the compound. He had then crossed the railway that here 
runs through the heart of the jungle, making small work of the wire 
fence by flattening out an upright with his foot and stepping over 
the prostrate wires. Evidently he was, as he proved himself to be, 
a forward pushing fellow, entirely wanting in shyness. We had two 
beats for him, but he broke out of each. A long ride back to camp 
brought us there after dark. 

That night there was a continual firing of rifles, and trumpeting 


‘‘a LONG PULL AND A STRONG PULL’’—BUT A PULL ALL IN VAIN 


of elephants and general uproar in the lower camp. This was caused 
by our friend, who ina manner had turned the tables on us, having 
followed the Kheddah over the river and back to camp, and 
employed the hours of darkness by walking round the elephant 
camp and attempting to stampede the animals at their pickets. 
Towards dawn he had come uphill, passed through our camp, and 
had taken up a position scarcely half a mile off in the forest. 
Here he could be heard making a noisy meal off the trees. He was 
evidently trailing his coat, and Captain Naneh Khan was not slow 
in taking measures to tread upon it the same afternoon. 

But even before the beat had fairly begun, while beaters and 
elephants alike were quietly moving into position, he was off with 
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acrash. The signal for pursuit is given, moogri-wallahs take out 
their whips, and away sail sixty elephants in chase. They stand 
not upon the order of their going—there is no time for any formality. 
Our mount is a little fellow named Suraj Kulli—which may be 
roughly rendered into Sunshine Bill. He has a great reputation for 
pace, and Ashraf, his mahout, is a thruster. This starting of the 
wild elephant before the fall of the flag, and the hurry and scurry of 
the whole thing, makes it look rather a hopeless business. Instead 
of pursuing him away from the hill and the forest, we are pushing 
after him into both. However, all we have to do is to shove along, 
beat Sunshine Bill frequently and hard over the root of the tail, 
and trust to wiser judgments than our own. 

In less than no time we have crossed the bit of level that 
separates us from the hill, ‘‘ negotiated” at top speed a blind nullah 
suddenly yawning in the long grass, and ten foot deep, with an 
adroitness that immediately inspires complete confidence in our 
mount, and are now sailing bald-headed at a tree-clad slope which 
is not quite so perpendicular as it looks. This is not to say that it 
does not look impossible to a clumsy animal like an elephant. But 
he teaches us better by running up it on fore knees and hind toes 
and smashing through the dense foliage as if it were nothing. 

Immediately and almost perpendicularly above us is another 
elephant, and immediately below another again; the ground is 
tottery and falling in huge clods, and if the topmost fellow tumbled 
back what a smash there would be! Suraj Kulli’s position means 
tight holding on. 

Now we are up, and for a short distance continue the pace 
along a narrow path till we catch up the next ahead and slow down 
toa walk. Our cap went in the first rush through the branches, 
our coat is torn open, both eyes weeping from being flicked with 
leaves and twigs. On the whole we are quite glad of a check. We 
follow our leader, and he his, and so on: sixty elephants in single 
file along the same path. No one but the three or four in front 
knows what is going on. We shuffle steadily onwards, with now 
and again a short check, which we conjecture is caused by an 
examination of tracks on ahead. Sunshine Bill, cleverly handled, 
and by a fine disregard for fighting, has gained a lot of places and 
improved his position. He takes care to present an uncompromising 
stern at anyone trying to shoot past him. So on for perhaps half 
an hour at a walk. Not a word has been spoken, nor is there a 
murmur from the van. It passes rearwards; one moogri-wallah 
after another rises up; moogris are laid on; no one speaks, but the 
elephants break into their quick shuffle, and brushing through the 
trees that hedge our path, some to right and some to left, we open 
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out into a rough semblance of a line. The hunt proper has begun. 
We are running to view. 

Now sit down and ride. Yet this is a needless caution, for you 
can surely adopt no higher position. Crouch, kneel, sprawl, or lie, 
you must shelter your head behind the pad, which gives about eight 
valuable inches of cover. You have not to use your eyes. Ashraf 
has to do that somehow. All you have to do is to use your right 
hand and to plant blows—many and true—on that portion of Sun- 
shine Bill which is most responsive to them; to keep up a strong 
head of steam, never to let the pace drop, and to line somehow up 


AN INFANT CAPTIVE AND ITS TAME FOSTER-MOTHER 


to the front. Ashraf has to decide constantly, and at a moment’s 
notice, what he can burst through, what he can run under, and what 
he must go round. Sal trees and bamboos are of varying degrees 
of strength and thickness. 

As you duck your head behind the pad to avoid being swept off, 
you see Ashraf disappear for the same purpose behind one of Suraj 
Kulli’s sheltering ears, but he is up again in a moment. We now 
leave the trees behind us, and boil up the pace through grass so tall 
and dense that no horse could force his way through it. ‘‘ Toka,” 
murmurs Ashraf; and Sunshine Bill, instead of coming to grief 
in the gully that opens at his fore feet, steadies himself, and drops 
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over the edge. You can hear the drag of his two hind feet 
as he trails them behind him, which is his way of putting on 
the break. Down into the bottom we slide, the stiff mud of a 
sluggish jungle stream showing oozy footprints three feet deep 
made by our leaders. We struggle through this with half a dozen 
mighty squelches, and get on to a nice bit of going—open glade and 
all plain sailing. 

We have described a complete circle, are nearly back at where 
we started, and are now passing close to camp, catching a glimpse 
of white-clad servants hurrying out to see the chase. The hunt has 
tailed out a lot, and our little elephant is now well up in the van. 
All this time—we have been going best pace for about twenty 
minutes—we have neither seen nor heard anything of the quarry. 
He must be ahead somewhere, viewed by somebody, or the pace 
would be cooling down a bit. 

Now, however, a native moogri-wallah, standing cleverly on his 
heaving quarter-deck, and leaning well back on his tope, points at 
something we cannot see. Ashraf, a most silent man—a murmur 
from him is a whole volley of exclamations from another—suddenly 
says quietly, “‘ There he is!”” There he is indeed, the undoubted 
King of the Forest; for the tiger must take a very back seat when 
the wild elephant is about. 

He is stalking majestically along with a large dab of mud on his 
royal near hind, swinging his tail from side to side, buried apparently 
in deep cogitations, entirely unmindful of his surroundings. He isa 
heavy fellow, and with a half turn of his head he shows a long white 
tusk. Majestic though he be, ’twould be basest flattery to tell him, 
or anyone else, that a back view of him does not forcibly suggest a 
stout and elderly party walking ponderously along, clad in a very 
baggy pair of reach-me-down trousers ! 

We are now leading elephant but one ; we are full of the fearless- 
ness born of inexperience, and quite unmindful of the comparative 
insignificance of Suraj Kulli’s weight andinches. We press him on to 
come to close grips, and are already fingering the lashing that secures 
the phand. Suddenly the leading elephant sings out, ‘‘ He is com- 
ing!’’ and whips to the right-about, an example instantaneously 
followed by ourselves. A momentary glance to the rear shows that the 
monarch is not so utterly immersed in the cares of state as he would 
have had us believe. He has turned in his tracks, and is now bear- 
ing down on us under full head of steam, and only about sixty yards 
distant. Ashraf, fully alive to the situation, drives both feet into 
the roots of Suraj Kulli’s ears in a succession of kicks, the moogri- 
wallah hammers for all he is worth, we fall back swiftly on our 

supports, and are soon amongst them, and in safety. 
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By this, however, we have lost pride of place. That’s the worst 
of being mounted on a light elephant. You are quicker and handier, 
but useless without the heavy elephants. Now we are off helter- 
skelter again, leaving the open glade and taking to dense jungle. 
The memory of the thorns with which its trees were garnished yet 
lingers. A stout creeper stretched across our path is one too quick 
for Ashraf, and catches him just across the apple of his throat, 
bending him back in his seat. Lucky for him that his elephant halts 
on his word ‘‘ Dut.’ And so on again. 

Ten fingers, ten toes, two elbows, and a couple of knees are all too 


THE MAHARAJAH CALLING ON HIS GUESTS 


few to hold on by and protect one’s face. Dusk is approaching. 
We have lost sight of the tusker. Surely he cannot have given us 
all the slip? No; a great uproar and shouting is heard ahead, and 
with a final effort we barge through a leafy barrier and find ourselves 
in a small clearing ; and it is here that the grand finale takes place. 
The wild elephant has had enough: his afternoon has _ been 
thoroughly spoilt : he’ll have no more of it. On the further side of 
the clearing, and hardly thirty yards away, he stands at bay facing 
us, swinging his tail and watching out of those little eyes his pursuers 
fast gathering in front of him. Surely there are angry, vengeful 
thoughts passing through that mighty head! But it makes a grand 
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picture were there only someone with skill to paint it. But no one 
could paint the uproar. Every man is yelling at the top of his 
voice, and sixty elephants swaying and trampling amongst the young 
sal trees make some noise. 

And what are they all shouting for? ‘‘ Nagendra Guj! Nagendra 
Guj!’’ The name is reiterated by one hundred throats. They are 
calling for our champion to come forth and do battle. 

In a shouted colloquy with the crew of the elephant next to us, 
we learn that Raj Guj, our largest and heaviest fighting elephant, 
bar one (Bobs Bahadur, and he is so short of wind that he has been 
unable to stay the course), has already gone down before the 
wild elephant, and has left the arena blowing blood and bubbles 
through a puncture in his trunk. Nagendra Guj, knowing exactly 
what is wanted of him, now steps out from the ruck, advances a few 
paces into the ring, and stands. 

We have time to note that the weights are about even—perhaps 
slightly in favour of our champion by the small matter of a ton or 
so, but that his huge brass-bound tusks, sawn blunt at the ends, 
have to meet a pair equally long, but with the buttons off. His 
mahout, perched now on his withers instead of his neck, uses no 
persuasion, and his moogri-wallah crouching behind the pad remains 
passive. Both men appear to be in rather parlous positions, but the 
wild elephant regards not man under these circumstances. 

Ten paces separate the combatants. Perfect silence alone is 
wanted to complete a most impressive scene, but the discharge of 
heavy ordnance would pass unnoticed in the clamour. A few paces 
at a rapid shuffle, and then, as they meet, each great head is jerked 
sharply up, and with a prodigious “click” the four tusks meet and 
lock. A momentary pause—the critical moment—and then, as the 
tusks unlock, Nagendra Guj is slewed round, gives back, and is 
sent staggering on to his supporters. 

With an increased uprear they too give back, and then the whole 
mass, first in a dense body, and then splitting asunder amidst the tree 
trunks, stampedes pell-mell to the rear fora short distance. Every- 
one is glancing over the shoulder to see whether the victor is not 
following him up, and about to insert a tusk into the small of his 
back. The victor, however, keeps to the ring, resuming his former 
station at the far side, one against sixty, and never a friend to 
pat him on his broad back. He casts a little earth on his head 

by way of cooling himself, and resumes his trunk-swinging and 
meditations, waiting for the call of time. And if Nagendra Guj 
or some other doughty representative of the Kheddah does not 
come up to the scratch, things will certainly fizzle out ignomi- 
nously for us. 
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The mob surges forward again, and Nagendra, now quite unwill- 
ing—there is blood at the root of both his tusks—advances into the 
ring. To it once more: again the tusks meet with a resounding 
click. The sharp points have it again and show blood. Bully 
Nagendra again gives ground: he is prodded once, twice in the ribs 
(such body blows as never were!) and again is received by his 
stampeding, trumpeting fellows. 

If anyone is thinking of falling off, the present occasion would 
scarcely be a favourable one; everything is literally flattened out— 
trees, bushes, grass. It is high time to drop the moogri and hold 


UNHAPPY STRUGGLES 


on with both hands. The little elephants in this sauve qui peut 
amongst the big ones get considerably the worst of the bumps. 

And now, O king !—our sympathies are all with you—if you 
only would follow up your victory and batter these cowardly sterns, 
what confusion and rout would there be! 

But no! Satisfied apparently with making us all give ground, 
perhaps uneasy as to his rear and communications, he again stalks 
back to his station, and immersing himself once more in meditation, 
resumes the train of some elephantine line of thought. 

And now goes upacry for Bobs Bahadur. ‘‘ Where is Bobs 
Bahadur? Bring up Bobs Badahur!” But call we never so 
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loudly, Bobs Bahadur, the heaviest bruiser and the most truculent 
of all the Maharajah’s one hundred and twenty elephants, short in 
the leg, long in the barrel, low in the stern, not to be trusted even 
with his own kind—Bobs Bahadur is not on hand. Whether he is 
still trundling in the rear, or whether his mahout has discreetly lost 
his way, Bobs, false to his name, is not tothe fore. A third time 
Nagendra, who though an unwilling fighter is a gritty old sort, 
and rises in our estimation, stalks out, and is again routed. This 
time he receives an ignoble, and doubtless very painful, prog in the 
hind-quarters, and is taken out of the press. 

The babel continues. ‘‘ He is must!” ‘‘Shoot him!” ‘Call 
off the elephants: he will kill any that face him!” ‘‘ Where is the 
Maharajah Sahib?” ‘Send for a rifle!” and so on. 

Though undoubtedly ‘“‘ must’’ (mad), he is not yet a “ pro- 
claimed elephant,’’ and until the official edict goes forth he may be 
captured, but may not be shot ; and we are glad of it. 

Captain Naneh Khan resolves to waive his right of capture ; 
tame elephants are costly cattle—Nagendra cost fourteen thousand 
rupees—and are best and most profitably employed where hard 
knocks are fewer and wild elephants more amenable. 

The pack is whipped off—and the last rays of the setting sun 


shining through the trees fall on the victor still facing us, standing 
unconcernedly in the ring which he has so gallantly held against 
all comers. 

Still, one could not help regretting the absence of Bobs, and 
wondering what would have happened had he come up to the 
scratch. 


BRINGING FORAGE 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
IX.—A DEAD MAN’S JOKE 


BY H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD 


I HAD been working late, and I felt tired. The problem I had set 
myself to solve still baffled me. Earlier in the day a distinct ray of 
light had fallen upon my mind. Patiently, for many hours, I tried 
to trace it to its source, but at length I found myself at the end of 
my clue with nothing tangible in my hand. And it is the tangible, 
the definite, that I determined to have. Vague illumination is the 
property of the man in the street. The true worker in the domain 
of the so-called occult must be known by his results. 

I was not altogether sorry when I heard a faint knock at the 
outer door. I felt that I needed companionship. I glanced at the 
clock: it was 2 a.m.—a black October morning—-wet, too, for I had 
heard the rain at intervals beating against the panes. It was late, 
of course, for a casual caller: but my friends do not, as a rule, tie 
themselves to the conventional divisions of time. My visitor made 
no reference to the hour as he entered and took an accustomed seat. 

He was an old friend. In days gone by we had worked 
together, but as time went on we had drifted apart, each to follow 
his own mental bent. 

Stewart—George Andrew Gordon Stewart, to give him his full 
title—was a fair biologist and chemist, who later had taken up 
electricity. Now he was engaged in training it to ring new kinds 
of bells, and to drive more or less complicated machines. I, on 
the other hand, had discovered that I was surrounded by occult 
mysteries, occult in the sense that they are partly hidden, and 
mysterious inasmuch as they are imperfectly understood; and I 
wanted, if possible, to make one or two of the simpler of these 
clear to science before I died. 

So my friend always described himself as a practical man, and 
myself as hopelessly impractical. 

‘* Been working late ?”’ he said, as he lighted his pipe. 

replied, 
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Then I waited for one of the old friendly gibes on the vanity of 
hunting the supernatural—an absurd word which even educated 
men still use when they plainly mean the super-physical. To my 
surprise the gibe was not forthcoming. 

As I glanced across at Stewart I recalled in a mental flash his 
somewhat picturesque history. The only son of a Scottish laird, he 
had been at one time heir to great possessions. But a deep tem- 
peramental gulf had been fixed between the father and son from the 
very outset. The laird was a man of giant frame, a keen sportsman, 
a dead shot, a hard rider, and a harder drinker, drawing his nature, 
as his son expressed it, direct without a tincture of intervening 
civilisation from his fierce cattle-lifting ancestors. Andrew, on the 
other hand, following on the lines of his dead mother, was a gentle 
creature without a trace of sport in him, a bookworm from his 
cradle, living altogether in a small mental kingdom of his own. 
The father and son stood at opposite poles, and it would have 
been hard to say which regarded the other with the more settled 
contempt. Things had gone badly with Andrew whilst the laird 
remained a widower ; when he met and married the strange woman 
—a countess in her own right, said to have been divorced—a lady 
who rode with him, shot with him, and, unless rumour lied, drank 
with him on perfectly level terms—home life for the son became 
frankly impossible. So Andrew withdrew to a narrow circle of his 
own, and within six weeks of his marriage the laird was hurled into 
eternity by the intervention of a rabbit-hole and a stumbling horse. 
Then the pale student learnt that the whole of his father’s pos- 
sessions had gone to the interloper, and that save for the small 
deer forest of Bala-huie, which he derived from his mother, he 
was left acreless and penniless. 

I don’t think this condition of affairs worried Stewart much, 
but it unquestionably surprised him. 

“IT cannot bring myself to believe that the old man had 
sufficient independence of character to do it,” he once said to me. 
“I am the next link in the chain that goes back through the cen- 
turies. He hated me, of course, but he would naturally argue 
that I must have something of the primeval ruffian latent in my 
system, and that the chances of marriage might bring the old line 
of cattle-lifters back again. To break this chain, by which through 
long tracts of time we have been enabled to cheat our fellows 
out of their fair share of the earth, argues an amount of enlighten- 
ment of which I feel sure he was incapable.” 

And this view was strengthened by certain oblique hints 
which reached Andrew from the office of the family solicitors. The 
entail had been broken by consent, generations, back; but, notwith- 
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standing family feuds, the land had always gone by will from 
father to son. Now Andrew learnt that great efforts had been 
made to divert it; but in the end, as ever, the strong race- 
instinct had asserted itself, and the final will on a single sheet 
of parchment had been drawn up to keep the old hills in the 
old line. 

The question now arose, where was that single sheet of parch- 
ment? Andrew firmly believed that the countess had destroyed it ; 
a most natural thing, in the circumstances, he said. 

There was, of course, no proof of this. The fact remained that 
an earlier will was proved leaving her ladyship in full possession, 
and that the one known to have been made later had disappeared, 
destroyed probably by the laird himself. 

As I looked across at Andrew, I saw that he had something on 
his mind. His thin, almost colourless face wore a look of uneasi- 
ness; it was the face of a man who has a difficult subject to broach, 
and is in doubt as to how he shall approach it. We spoke of 
passing things, but I soon saw that he was shaping the conversation 
to some definite end. 

“T myself, as you know, am not drawn to this so-called 
occultism,” he said, at length. ‘‘In fact, its vagueness repels me. 
At the same time, things occur which are not easily explained on 
purely scientific lines.” 

He looked up guiltily ; he was plainly horribly afraid of being 
chaffed. 

I had no desire to chaff him. I was growing intensely inter- 
ested. I had seen that look on a sceptic’s face before. 

“That, of course, is a commonplace,” I said. ‘‘ Such occur- 
rences are perfectly well known. The rare thing is to find them 
approached in a scientific temper.” 

I saw his face lighten. ‘I can talk to you freely, I know,” he 
said ; “‘ without fear that the matter will be repeated. I have a 
reputation for critical common-sense to lose, and I don’t want it to 
go lightly,” he added, with a touch of his old humour. 

I threw my pouch across to him. ‘‘ Smoke,” I said, “and 
speak freely. I daresay I shall understand.” 

“Well, you remember my father’s will. I know, from the 
solicitors themselves, that it was duly signed, sealed, and witnessed, 
very shortly before his death. It has disappeared, and an earlier 
will altogether in favour of my stepmother has taken effect. I 
believed that my stepmother had destroyed the later will. That is 
not true. It is still in existence.” 

‘How do you come to know that ?”’ I asked. 

He looked confused. ‘‘ That is the strange part of the story,” 
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he said. “I dare not nameit toanyone but you.” Then he lowered 
his tone impressively. ‘‘ I have seen my father.” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness in his voice. I took a 
turn up and down the room. What luck some fellows had! Why 
will these wayward forms persist in appearing to rank outsiders, 
when so many trained psychical observers are waiting to take 
accurate notes and data. The momentary annoyance made me 
unjust. The astral laird had obvious reason for preferring his own 
son to myself. 

“You are certain of your facts?” I said, at length. ‘* Late 
suppers, alcohol, and so on, all out of the question, I suppose ?”’ 

He was visibly put out ‘Don’t rot about it,” he said, 
irritably. ‘‘ It was in broad daylight. I was sitting in my own room 
engaged in intricate calculations. To prevent interruption, I had 
turned the key in the door. My brain was at its clearest and 
soberest. I chanced to look up, and my father was standing before 
me, leaning against the mantelpiece.” 

‘You had no sense of fear?” I asked. 

“Not the slightest. Not even of surprise. That seems odd 
now I reflect upon it. At the time, the appearance seemed quite 
natural.” 

“It was quite natural. A little reading will assure you that 
this occurs in all ages and in all countries in the world. It was 
merely supernormal, which is quite a different thing.” 

“Well, to cut it short, the old man spoke to me. Now I think 
of it, that again is an odd thing. Death had failed to improve his 
manners in the least degree.” 

I offered no comment, but why a casual trip in a rabbit hole 
should be supposed to change on the instant an irascible old gentle- 
man into a silvery-tongued angel I have never been able to see. So 
far as manners and morals were concerned, the old laird would be 
precisely the same upon the astral plane as upon the physical. 

“He spoke to me,” Stewart went on, “sneered at me, gibed 
at me. Every physical and mental demerit of mine came in for its 
due share of abuse. But it was as I believed: he could not rest 
in the thought that the old hills were to go out of the old line. He 
said he had come to give me another chance. The will leaving me 
sole heir, save for a reasonable jointure for the wife, was still in 
existence. He said that I must hunt for it. Those were his words. 
‘ Pluck up some of the old Gordon Stewart spirit, and hunt for it. 
Remember you must hunt—hunt literally.’ And he grinned as 
though it were some occult joke. Even as he spoke, I lost sight of 
him. It seemed rather that the mantelpiece behind him became 
plain than that he disappeared,” . 
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“‘ Did he give you any clue to the hunting ground ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes; he spoke of Bala-huie, that God-forsaken wilderness of 
rock and heather which I have from my mother. He said that the 
will was there.” 

“You must go to Bala-huie at once,” I said. ‘‘ The clue, faint 
as it is, is worth following.” 

He reflected. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘it will be well to go. There is 
only one trouble. The countess is there. My father, as you 
know, died at Bala-huie, and his widow on one pretext or another 
has not yet seen fit to leave. Still, the place is my own. I will 
telegraph to the housekeeper at once that we are coming.” 

“We!” 

Stewart looked up quickly. ‘‘Oh, you won’t leave me in the 
lurch, I know. I shall need you badly.” 

So it was decided after some little discussion that Stewart and 
I should take train as early as possible for the far north. 

* * * * * 

It is a far cry to Bala-huie from King’s Cross, mainly because 
the last sixty miles have to be done by road. It was late at night 
when we reached the little white shooting-box lost in the hills in the 
wildest corner of the West Highlands. 

The furniture was of the barest; a few scattered deerskins 
served as carpets, and many rifles, mostly of a bygone pattern, 
rested on rude wooden racks; a place meet enough for a few hardy 
stalkers, but badly suited for the residence of a lady. Yet here the 
countess had lived, practically in solitude, for many months. 

We were not destined to meet her ladyship that night, but in 
the morning she awaited us in the barren reception-room. I am 
bound to say I was agreeably disappointed by her appearance. 
Instead of the strong masculine figure I had pictured, I found 
myself in the presence of a slight, blue-eyed girl dressed in dainty 
mourning, and barely the age of Stewart himself. Later, I spoke 
to Andrew, referring to the inadequacy of his description. 

** Wait till you know her better, my friend,” he replied. ‘‘ See 
her handle a rod or a rifle. Then she rides over precipitous places 
as though she were possessed by a whole colony of restless devils.”’ 

I remembered my friend’s hatred of the athletic woman 
in all her forms, and I saw that it was necessary to make due 
allowance for his prejudice. 

Certain it is that from the first the young countess showed us 
all consideration and courtesy. 

I, at times, felt something like dismay at the vigour with which 
the usually philosophic Andrew prosecuted his search for the missing 
will. The scanty furniture was overhauled, boards were torn from 
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their places, even the walls were dismantled in the bootless hunt. 
Yet the countess gave no sign of either surprise or annoyance. 

At length we both grew rather weary of the chase. To vary 
the monotony, I suggested that we should take a rifle and try for a 
deer on the hills, but Andrew was hopelessly unsympathetic. So it 
was settled that I should goalone with old Angus, the gaunt stalker, 
for an escort. 

I found a Winchester, somewhat out of date, which fitted me; 
and early on the following morning, without waiting for the tardy 
breakfast, I prepared to set out. But, early as I was, the countess 
was before me. She met me in the hall, and with a faint smile 
wished me success. ‘‘ There is one thing I want to ask you,” she 
said, as we parted. ‘‘ There is an old stag on the hill with a broken 
horn. If you chance to see it, may I ask you to spare it? It had 
once a narrow escape from death, and my dear husband promised 
that it should be held sacred. It seems childish, I know, but you 
will forgive me for naming it. His last wishes now seem to grow 
into laws.”’ 

She sighed involuntarily. I began to feel that the countess was 
a misjudged woman, and I promised readily. 

It was a glorious morning. Before us stretched the vast expanse 
of heather and rock, and the great mountains reared their serried 
crests on every hand. The note of a wandering curlew fell fitfully 
on the ear, and a golden eagle, the last it might be ofa noble line, 
swept across the sky. Truly, Andrew’s God-forsaken wilderness 
promised well for a man with a drop of sportsman’s blood in him. 
Intuitively I felt a touch of sympathy with the old laird regarding 
from these sunlit heights his degenerate heir. 

Old Angus, too, was a man after my own heart. He was a 
keen naturalist as well as a sportsman, and had ears and eyes for 
everything that moved in the heather or in the sky. So we fared 
forward, making for the brow of one of the loftier hills. Here the 
telescope was withdrawn from its brown weather-stained case, and 
the old man lay down to make his careful observations. In the 
meantime I swept with my eye the intervening valley and the great 
slopes beyond, but although they seemed devoid of cover, I could 
make out no living thing. Now the slowly-moving telescope 
stopped. I saw that Angus was concentrating his gaze upon a bare 
stony ridge to the right. 

‘“‘ The deer are there,’ he said at length, slowly. “It’s a bad 
place, whateffer.” 

I took the glass and turned it in the direction indicated. At 
first I saw nothing, but at length a faint greyish-red form came 
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within my ken. Then suddenly I made out several; some lying 
down, and others slowly feeding on the sparse herbage between the 
stones. 

It was indeed, as Angus said, a bad place. There seemed to be 
no vestige of cover in any direction from which the beasts could be 
approached. 

“We will just gang awa’ to yon far ridge and lie doon,” said 
Angus, rather hopelessly. ‘‘ It’s nae gude trying to get near them 
the noo.” 

“Yon far ridge” involved a long detour. After a hard scramble 
*‘o’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent” we at length lay down 
in the shelter of a great barrier of rudely-heaped rocks, to await 
developments. The deer were still resting where we had at first 
seen them, and our hope depended on their movement to more 
broken ground where our approach would be hidden. The day was 
fortunately nearly windless, so we were able to beguile the long 
waiting with whispered conversation and a pipe. 

By degrees I turned the chat in the direction of the countess. 
I found she had a warm adherent in old Angus. 

‘No finer leddy ever stepped the hulls,” he said. ‘‘ With her 
rifle on her shoulder, she was ever on the mountain with the old 
laird, and no day was too long for her.” 

“IT suppose it was mainly for the company of her husband 
that she came?” I suggested. ‘‘ She was still almost a bride, you 
remember, at his death.” 

Angus gave a decisive puff from his pipe, as he lay face down- 
ward on the rock. 

“It wass no the company at a’,” he said; ‘nae, nae, it wass 
just the sport. She would gang on all the day and all the nicht for 
just a chance of a shot at Auld One-horn.” 

** Auld One-horn,” I exclaimed, in surprise. ‘‘ Why, did she 
wish to kill him ?” 

‘She did indeed, just that,’’ said Angus, chuckling as though 
at some amusing reminiscence. ‘‘Once when the two were alone 
on the hull (I was awa’ with the sheep) the laird broke off the 
horn of a royal with his bullet, and never again could they get 
a chance at him. He wass a strange mon, the laird, full of wild 
ways, but on the hull there wass no better. He would tease 
the leddy, and promise her some fine thing (I would hear them 
talking) if she would but get Auld One-horn roped down on the 
pony’s back.” 

I smoked reflectively. There was a marked discrepancy some- 
where between the countess’s pleading words and the strange state- 
ment of Angus. 
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*‘Oh, it wass no just the company that brought the leddy to 
the hull,” the old man went on, still chuckling. ‘‘ It wass just the 
sport. Why, on the very day after the laird was taken to his buryin’ 
at Glenisla, she wass out on the hull again.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that on the very day following her 
husband’s funeral this lady was out on the hills trying to shoot a 
stag?” I spoke incredulously, but Angus was firm. 

** Ay, she was that—and me with her. And every day since,” 
he added, ‘‘ up till just when Maister Andrew and yoursel’ came to 
the lodge. An’ aye it wass just Auld One-horn she wanted. She 
cared for no other, whateffer.”’ 

I began to see the countess in a new light. There was a 
mystery here which I was quite unable to fathom. Why was she 
so keen herself to kill this one-horned stag ? Why so anxious for me 
to spare it?) Why had she lied ? But my musings were cut 
short abruptly. Old Angus had raised his head like a setter who 
winds game. His quick ear had caught something. 

“Hoot, mon!” he hissed; “‘ your rifle—quick. The deer are 
coming doon the gien.” 

The Winchester was at my side. In a moment I was ready, 
but I was barely in time. I peered over the rocks and saw the deer, 
probably alarmed by something beyond, trooping in a hurried mass 
in the narrow gully just below. I had little time for discrimination, 
for the great boulders blocked my view on every hand, but I marked 
what I took to be a decent beast, and fired just as he disappeared 
beyond the brow. 

‘IT missed him!” I exclaimed, as | remembered that I had 
caught the barest glimpse of him as he vanished ; but the old stalker 
did not reply. Already he was climbing down the steep side of the 
gully, whither I followed him with more cautious steps. When I 
reached the brow, I saw the flying herd far below it. the valley. 

**A clean miss,” I said, and I was cursing my luck, when 
I heard a low whistle. In a moment more I was standing by the 
side of Angus. Ina hollow at his feet a great stag lay quite dead, 
and I saw that one antler had been cut off as with a bullet, within 


six inches of the skull. 
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As we drew near the lodge, with Auld One-horn slung on the 
hill-pony, my feelings were not easy to analyse. I knew I had 
made a most singular discovery, yet I could not be quite certain 
whether I felt elated or depressed. As I expected, the countess 
was waiting. She offered me no recognition at first, save one bitter 
glance; but as I entered the hall she turned upon me. 

** You lied, then ?”’ she said, drily. 
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I steeled myself for the coming scene. I wondered how she 
would take it. 

‘Not altogether,” I replied. ‘‘ The killing of the stag was the 
merest accident ; yet it may be that, in the circumstances, I owe you 
an apology. And now, on your side, what have you to say? It 
may save time if I tell you what you have already guessed, namely, 
that I have found the last will and testament of your late husband. 
I found it, as you know, bound round the remaining horn of the stag 
I have just shot, and protected by some webbing, which appears to 
have been hastily torn from the lining of a shooting coat.” 

* * * * * 

And so, to end the matter, she told me the whole story, and I 
believed every word of it. 

After the marriage, the laird had made a will leaving his whole 
estate to his wife. Later, Andrew’s absence having, it may be, a 
softening influence upon him, he wavered, and taunted her ladyship 
with his intention of reinstating his son. She never credited it, but 
at length she found that a new will had been actually prepared. In 
one of his most tantalising whimsical moods, when the matter was 
still held in the balance, the laird fired at a stag, the bullet cutting 
off the horn. The animal was completely stunned, and appeared to 
be inanimate. But the laird, drawing upon similar experiences, 
believed that it might recover. Thereupon, he amused himself by 
carefully binding the will upon the remaining antler. 

‘“‘ There,” he said to the countess, “‘ if it goes away, it will give 
you each a fine sporting chance. If you can kill it, I give you full 
leave to destroy the will, and I swear never to make another. If 
Andrew can pluck up spirit enough to bring it to bag, the prize, of 
course, goes to him. If it escapes permanently, you win; if it is 
bagged by an outsider, and the will is found, you lose. Nothing 
can be fairer.” 

Then the eccentric old gentleman sat on a rock and watched 
the stag. Soon it showed signs of returning life, then it raised its 
head, and at last, to the disgust of the anxious lady, it cantered off 
as though untouched. 

‘“ Good,” said the laird. ‘‘ Now I'll notify Andrew at once as 
to the terms of our arrangement.” 

Andrew never got his letter, the rabbit hole intervening; but, 
as we have seen, the old laird was too good a sportsman to forget 
his promise. 

* * * * * 

It is good to see my old friend a large landed proprietor, 
especially as I have the run of his domains. Still, I always feel a 
little sorry for the countess. 
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AN IRISH SHOOTING HOTEL 
BY H. T. INMAN 


A WEEK on the mountains and bogs of Western Ireland offers a 
complete change from the ordinary conditions of rough shooting in 
England. The vast extent of the field of operations, the wildness 
of the scenery, the difference of vegetation and colouring, the sea 
breeze and mountain air, combined with a fair amount of sport of an 
unusual character, should suffice to make an enjoyable holiday for 
the average sportsman. Shooting hotels along the coast offer these 
attractions on very similar terms and without much variety of cir- 
cumstances. The game consists of woodcock, snipe, golden plover, 
and wildfowl, and these being mostly of a migratory habit are found 
fairly distributed from Donegal to Kerry. There are, doubtless, 
favourite spots frequented by regular visitors, but a stranger will find 
sport wherever he goes, and will probably get as good a bag at one 
place as another. The season for this kind of shooting may be said 
to begin about the middle of October, but the weather is an important 
element. Storms at sea drive the wildfowl inland, and continuous 
frosts concentrate the woodcock and snipe in the neighbourhood of 
running streams. 

It is not my intention to advertise any particular hotel or 
locality, but to describe a week spent last December with a friend in 
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Ireland, for the guidance of those who may have an inclination 
to go there. The weather was not particularly favourable; there 
was abundance of water all over the country, and consequently the 
birds were scattered. Taking the night boat from Holyhead we 
were timed to reach our destination before sunset the next day, but 
an unfortunate mistake at a junction gave us a long drive in the 
dark. I mention this because it occurred in spite of careful inquiries 
made in London and en route. Our tempers somewhat ruffled by 
this mishap were restored by the hearty Irish welcome on arrival 
and the good news that the hills were full of cock. Hundreds of 
them! Our experience of woodcock-shooting had been limited to 
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one or two in a season, and these had been accorded a special niche 
of their own in our memories. The thought of them in such 
numbers within our reach sent us to bed happy, and brought us 
down punctually at the hour named for breakfast. But our keen- 
ness was not shared by the rest of the household. The boy who 
attended to the peat fire was engaged in kindling it, and the cook 
had not completed the same necessary preliminary to the prepara- 
tion of breakfast. The remaining inmates of the hotel appeared to 
prefer that the rooms should be warmed and aired before making 
their descent. 

These domestic details would be unworthy of notice were it not 
for the fact that upon resolute dealing with them from the first 
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depends in large measure the success of an expedition of this kind. 
We unfortunately allowed ourselves to be cajoled morning after 
morning by the soft, cheery optimism of the landlord. Breakfast 
was never to time, boots and leggings followed suit, the car was 
always just coming round, and when we were about to take our seats 
it was discovered that a portion of the lunch had not been put in. 
As soon as the cook, boots, and ostler began to be influenced by the 
approach of tipping time, the horse came to the rescue by casting a 
shoe. It is absolutely necessary that the visitor should insist from 
the first upon a punctual start. If he once allows himself, as we 
did, to listen to excuses he is done for. The Celt is so polite and 
sympathetic that he makes the Saxon ashamed of his brusqueness. 
The terms should be drawn up in black and white beforehand. Each 
morning we arranged to leave the hotel before ten, and never, except 
on the one occasion to be described later on, did we get away before 
eleven. With the sun setting at half-past four, a drive of an hour or 
so to the shooting ground, and an interval for lunch, we made but a 
poor use of our opportunities. 

The shooting rights extended for miles in every direction, so 
that there was ground enough to satisfy the most exacting. Heath- 
covered mountains with narrow watercourses trickling down them 
every few hundred yards were the prevailing feature. By the side 
of the streams the heather grew in greater luxuriance, with occa- 
sional patches of gorse and other vegetation, making good cover 
and feeding-ground for cock. Two old Irish setters ranged a 
hundred yards or so from the guns, and did their work uncommonly 
well. One of them was so rheumatic that he howled piteously for 
ten minutes every morning while getting the stiffness out of his 
joints, but for the rest of the day was keen and apparently happy. 
The scramble through the thick heather over sloping ground and 
small boulders to a ‘‘set” was a novelty after smooth English 
fields. At the bottom of the mountain slope were small paddocks 
enclosed by low walls and more or less covered with rushes. These 
were, as a rule, a certain find for snipe, which, however, had a very 
inconvenient way of getting up as you were crossing a wall or a 
ditch. In the valleys between the mountains were wet or compara- 
tively dry bogs. In the case of the former there was nothing for it 
but wading up to the knees, with an occasional flop into a deeper 
part. The attendant, however, is careful to warn you in the case of 
dangerous holes which sometimes exist. These wet bogs are the 
main holding for snipe, and must be disturbed for the purpose of 
scattering them over the more accessible places. The comparatively 
dry bogs are of a honeycomb pattern, the water in course of ages 
having washed away the soil round the roots of each plant of 
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heather and left little islands of soil two or three feet apart standing 
a foot or so out of the water. The only way to cross them is to 
step from island to island, which necessitates a constant look-out 
for a foothold. When a snipe jumps up with his familiar ‘“ peep,”’ 
the inexperienced gunner is apt to take too much or too little time 
in establishing the necessary equilibrium—the result, as far as the 
bag is concerned, being equal. Another feature of the country is a 
belt or occasional hedge of high gorse between the rushy bottom 
and the heather, a very favourite place for cock. Here the factotum 
exercises his lungs with his “Hi! cock, cock!” and generally 
succeeds in disturbing one or two. The height of the gorse is in 
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favour of the bird, which often enough steals away before the guns 
see him. On one occasion a very quick shot resulted in a bird 
falling in a somewhat inaccessible place. When brought to light 
after a long search the gratification of the successful sportsman was 
not heightened by the discovery that he had made “ game” of a 
small owl. In addition to mountains, bogs, and rushy fields, there 
are dotted about the country large and small fresh-water lakes, the 
haunt of wildfowl of every sort, from swans to teal and moorhens. 
One of the pleasantest days of our expedition was spent in lake- 
shooting, and must be described i extenso. Before leaving England 
the landlord had urged us to bring eight-bore or at least ten-bore 
guns for wild-goose shooting. As we were neither of us keen about 
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long shots on the water, and did not relish the idea of carrying 
‘*blunderbusses,’”” we determined to be satisfied with our twelve- 
bores, for which we had some cartridges loaded with No. 1 shot. 
We heard great tales about the geese from the time of our arrival, 
mingled with lamentations on the subject of our twelve-bores. We 
did not give much heed to the matter, partly because we had learned 
to discount Irish figures, and partly because we thought that our 
twelve-bores might be useless. However, when we announced our 
intention of leaving in two days, we were told that we must give 
the only remaining day to the geese. Accordingly, on the following 
morning at 5 a.m. we were called with a shout, and soon put in an 
appearance in the breakfast-room. But to get breakfast, boots, and 
car four hours earlier than usual was more than could be expected. 
The result was that we reached the lake just after dawn, and the 
ducks which frequented it in large numbers during the night left before 
we could take up our positions. However, a breeze was springing 
up, and we were told that the geese could not stand the buffeting 
of the Atlantic, and would soon be seeking the sheltered waters of 
the lake. We therefore hid ourselves under banks and rocks, and 
awaited events. The first blood fell to the landlord’s eight-bore, 
which brought down a goose at about eighty yards. The shot was 
so palpably out of our range that we had still further searchings of 
heart on the subject of “‘ bores.”’ But a few minutes later a ragged, 
barefooted urchin, who had tacked himself on to me, whispered 
in excited tones that they were coming. Three geese quickly 
appeared straight overhead, a good height up, one of which, in 
response to the twelve-bore, separated from his companions, and 
made for a corner of the lake evidently hard hit. A boat was 
commandeered, and the wounded goose brought to bag without 
difficulty. On our way we had noticed five geese on the water, 
which I suggested might be. stalked. The boatman fortunately 
was anxious to show the landlord that this could be done, because 
the latter was as great an unbeliever in boats as in twelve-bores for 
goose-shooting. He took a wide circle and gradually approached 
them on a curve, which brought us between them and the sea. We 
got within about seventy yards of them, when they rose and tried to 
fly seaward between us and the sloping shore, which was not more 
than fifty yards off. In wheeling round they came into close 
formation, and when the two nearest succumbed to two cartridges of 
No. 1, the other three gave unmistakable signs that they had all 
come within the pattern. We followed them to a sandbank and 
secured another, the other two making their escape to sea, whence 
one of them returned later on to be shot by my friend. A bag of six 
brent geese, five of them obtained by twelve-bores and the result of 
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a stalk, was a pleasant addition to our Irish experiences. And, let 
it be added, when we reached home we found them excellent table 
birds. With our appetites whetted for wildfowl shooting, we deter- 
mined to try a lake on the other side of the hotel for the evening 
flighting, but were again too late. The drive took longer than 
we were led to suppose, and the light was gone before we reached 
our hiding places. We could hear innumerable duck on the water, 
and a very babel of sounds coming from a huge flock of lag geese on 
a neighbouring marsh, but it was too dark to see anything. 

My impression is that a determined man could obtain good 
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sport and a very fair bag on these grounds. He must listen to and 
put up with no nonsense, but must insist on his plans being carried 
out. I don’t think that he has anything to contend with beyond the 
happy-go-lucky ways of the Irish character. The natives like to take 
life easily, and cannot understand that anyone should exert himself 
in the pursuit of pleasure. They are essentially polite and apparently 
anxious to please; in fact, they try to please at the expense of 
truth. The boy who has persuaded you to let him carry your bag 
will keep you on the tip-toe of expectation by his description of the 
snipe you will find in the field you are approaching. And when it is 
drawn blank he will say, ‘“‘ Well! I nivver saw it so impty; there 
was hondreds in it yisterday.” The car driver will quell your 
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impatience by telling you that you are within a mile of your 
destination when he knows it is three or four miles away. Their 
idea of politeness is that they should say what will please you. 

Our total bag was not satisfactory owing partly to the obliquity 
of the powder, but more to a similar fault in the conduct of those 
upon whose co-operation we were dependent. It consisted of six 
geese, seven woodcock, twenty-eight snipe, one golden plover, and 
one teal, but would, I am sure, have been much larger if we had 
gone with the knowledge we now possess. The holiday was a very 
pleasant one, and for my own part I should be glad to repeat it; 
nor do I think it can be called an expensive one. The hotel charges 
are £3 a week, including board, lodging, and sport, the only extras 
being the visitor’s personal expenses for liquor, his share of the 
daily car, which in the case of two guns is about four shillings each, 
and tips for the factotum who drives the car, manages the dogs, and 
carries the game, and for one or two of the servants. The food is 
plain but sufficient, and the accommodation is everything that an 
ordinary sportsman can require. The man who has the opportunity 
of shooting where big bags can be obtained all the year round had 
better stay and enjoy it; and the man who would divide the total 
expenses of a trip of this kind by the game bagged, and deduct 
therefrom the cost of each snipe, had better remain within the 
serener atmosphere of his own domestic circle. But if the week 
spent in the West of Ireland is looked upon as a holiday with a 
certain amount of sport thrown in the cost can hardly be considered 
otherwise than moderate. 
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MAN v. WOMAN IN THE REALM OF SPORT 
BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


WHEN in the course of the summer of Ig04 two girls, aged 
seventeen and eighteen, succeeded in outlasting thirty-one men in 
a swimming race of thirteen miles, from Brooklyn to Coney Island, 
a discussion was started in the American press dealing with woman’s 
power of endurance; and the conclusion arrived at, according to 
the general consensus of opinion, appeared to be that woman was 
more ‘‘ viable’? than man. The authorities contributing to the 
discussion decided, for instance, that women bear amputation better, 
that women are less liable to sudden disease, and it was further 
agreed that in savage races women can carry heavier burdens. A 
visit to some of the less-known corners of the high Alps of Switzer- 
land would show the qualification to be unnecessary. 

In the present article, however, the writer does not intend to 
enter upon any comparison between man and woman other than 
in the realm of sport; and as the capacity of woman to withstand 
asphyxiation is far from qualifying for inclusion under that definition, 
without further preamble or comment her supremacy so far as 
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endurance in the manners specified is concerned shall be forthwith 
admitted. 

There are certain sports and pastimes, of course, in which the 
most talented of female votaries cannot enter into comparison 
with the most expert male performers. One would not have it 
otherwise. There are doubtless a number of ladies and girls who 
play cricket and football exceedingly well, but it would be idle to 
suggest for a moment that the most able exponents of the art of 
batting and bowling in the feminine world, or the most dashing 
members of “ The British Ladies’ Football Club,” that was inaugu- 
rated some twelve years ago under the presidency of Lady Florence 
Dixie, would make any impression, in a sporting sense, on a repre- 
sentative team of English cricketers or footballers. It is not in 
pastimes which demand strength that woman can compete with man 
on equal terms; as will be seen, man’s supremacy in sports and 
pastimes is usually due to ‘physical strength; but when it is a ques- 
tion of accuracy of eye and delicacy of touch, woman, when she gives 
the same devotion to sport as man, is capable of achieving at least 
equal success. 

Take, for example, the game of croquet—the modern game, of 
course, which has now been raised to a plane that warrants the 
adjective ‘scientific ’’ being applied to it. ‘There are a number of 
male wielders of the mallet who can perform what appear to be veri- 
table miracles with the balls. One recalls, for instance, the marvel- 
lous shot made by Mr. Willis two years ago at Wimbledon, when he 
made his ball leap up high in the air from a position close to the 
turning post, clear both the centre hoops in a straight line, and hit 
his opponent’s ball that had been carefully wired in a line with the 
winning post; but without the slightest doubt whatsoever men 
would be the first to acknowledge the fact that in Miss L. Gower 
the best male performers have an opponent who is not only equal to 
them but on her day their superior. 

In an article of this length it is obviously impossible to dwell 
upon the prowess of the sportswoman referred to, but it may at least 
be mentioned that in 1899, 1900, and 1901 Miss Lilias Gower won the 
Ladies’ Open Championship, and that in 1go1, having thrown down 
the glove to her male opponents, she won from them the Association 
Gold Medal in the open competition. That it was not due to a 
fluke that she attained her notable victory was proved, if proof were 
required, when she repeated her success in 1902 and 1904. In the 
latter year, by the way, she secured in addition the Champion Cup 
after a tie with Mr. C. W. Locock. At Brighton, a few years ago, 
Miss Gower in seventeen consecutive games defeated all her oppo- 
nents, though she was conceding bisques to the majority, notwith- 
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standing the fact that they included many of the strongest players 
in England. Probably in no other sport is woman at greater 
strength than croquet, for in addition to Miss Gower notable 
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players are Miss Rowley, who won the Ladies’ division of the All- 
England Championship in 1904; Miss Coote, the winner of the 
Irish Ladies’ Championship last year; Miss Elphinstone-Stone, 
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Mrs. Preston, and Mrs. Talbot, all of whom are capable of giving a 
first-class male player a strenuous game. 

Although a good croquet player need not necessarily be an 
accomplished putter, it is not at all an infrequent circumstance 
to find that the successful frequenter of the croquet lawn is also 
capable of steady work on the putting green. Judgment and a good 
eye are required for both occupations, and it is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that woman possesses an eye as capable of gauging distance 
as that of man that she is able to hold her own as well as she does 
when upon the links. It would be ridiculous to say that the best 
lady golfer and the best male golfer are on an equality; we have, 
indeed, only to turn to our first diagram, where the columns are 
drawn in length in proportion to the best performances of man and 
woman in various sports, to see at once that at her best woman is 
incapable of driving a ball beyond a distance that represents more 
than 60 per cent. of man’s longest drive. The longest drive yet 
achieved by a lady is 234 yards, a feat accomplished at Westward 
Ho! in May 1g00 by Miss Molly Whigham, Prestwick, when 
playing Miss Rhona Adair in the semi-final of the Ladies’ Cham- 
pionship ; the longest drive by a man is believed to be that credited 
to Mr. Blackwell from the eighteenth tee at St. Andrews, a mighty 
stroke that despatched the ball on a journey of 387 yards. As each 
link has a record of its own, and there is no standard for links in 
general, it is impossible to say with absolute accuracy what repre- 
sents the difference between a man and a woman both of whom are 
first class on a round. It is interesting, however, to note that 
Mr. Harold Hilton, the ex-open champion, has put it on record that 
half a stroke a hole is the maximum odds a first-class player could 
afford to give the best lady golfer; that is to say, generally speaking, 
a man could accomplish in 88 strokes what a woman would take 
100 over. 

That Mr. Hilton’s estimate is based on practical knowledge of 
woman’s capacity goes without saying; it may, however, be men- 
tioned that his pronouncement was followed by an extremely close 
match with Miss Rhona Adair at her best over the Portrush course, 
in which, conceding the odds mentioned, the ex-champion was 
defeated on the last green, Miss Adair going round in 82, which 
was at the time only nine strokes above the par of the links. 

Miss Lottie Dod, the winner of the Ladies’ All- England 
Championship at Wimbledon in 1887, 1888, 1891-93, who won the 
Ladies’ Golf Championship at Troon last year, after a very close 
fight with Miss May Hezlet—her defeat being only brought about 
by the narrow margin of a putt on the last green—is another lady 
player capable of brilliant work on the links. Miss May Hezlet, who 
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won the Ladies’ Championship in 1902, last year won the driving 
competition at Barnhurst with two strokes, despatching the ball 
171 and 171} yards respectively—a distance, however, that has fre- 
quently been beaten by Miss Genevieve Hecker, the ex-lady champion 
of America, who frequently covers 200 yards from the tee. 

In mountaineering woman’s power of endurance comes into 
play, with the result that she is fully capable, when at her best, 
of doing practically everything that a man can do. When Dr. and 
Mrs. Bullock Workman made their attack upon the Himalayas, the 
lady, having twice broken her own record on the same day, called a 
halt when she attained the summit of a peak 22,568 feet in height. 
‘“It was a day in a thousand,” wrote the intrepid mountaineer at a 
later date, ‘‘ which, after 11 a.m., admitted of casting off of heavy 
coats, and sitting in light clothing at 22,500 feet. After 2 o’clock 
the others returned, having seen wonderful views, and reached a new 
altitude of 23,394 feet, thus having gone higher by 311 feet than the 
climbers of Aconcagua, the highest peak of South America, who have 
hitherto held the world-altitude record.” 

Here is evidence showing most clearly that as far as altitude is 
concerned woman is capable of achieving practically all that man 
can do, and although one is bound to admit that the pioneers of 
the great climbs are almost invariably men, there is scarcely any— 
wecan at the moment recall none—that at a later date woman has 
not successfully accomplished. 

Miss May Fuller, of Tacoma, the first lady who climbed to the 
summit of Mount Rainier (14,526 feet), the highest peak in the 
United States; Miss Bristow, who some years ago was the first 
woman to set foot on the summit of the Matterhorn and descend by 
the Zmutt Ridge; Miss Coote, whose name is closely allied with the 
Wetterhorn ascent ; Mrs. Jackson, who found a new way up the Dent 
Blanche; Mlle. d’Angeville, whose first ascent, that of Mont Blanc, 
was accomplished at the age of forty-four, and her last, that of the 
Oldenhorn, at the age of sixty-nine, after which she concluded that 
‘‘it is time to abandon the alpenstock before it abandons me,”’ have 
all writ large their names upon the annals of feminine mountaineers. 
The exploit of Miss Wynn, who accomplished the ascent of the 
Wetterhorn in 26} hours early in February last year, a feat but 
rarely accomplished in the winter, and one that the lady said she 
would not repeat for £8,000, will be as fresh in the memory as that 
of Miss Annie S. Peck, of New York, who succeeded in 1903 in 
climbing Mount Sorata, in Bolivia, the highest peak of the Andes, 
and one never before scaled, a feat that earned her world-wide fame. 

To mention Mrs. Aubrey le Blond as a mountaineer is a work 
of supererogation. She has ascended more mountains than any other 
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woman, and her books about mountains—and articles in this 
magazine—are among the most treasured possessions of everyone 
who loves mountains; and they are as a class far more numerous 
than those who ascend them. As woman has only recently essayed 
to set up speed records in respect to mountain ascents, it is somewhat 
difficult to arrive at a comparison between her speed when making 
an ascent and that of man. Miss Lucy Cameron, of Glen Mallie, 
Achnacavry, and Miss Elizabeth Tait, however, have fortunately 
put forth their best efforts to accomplish the journey up Ben Nevis 
in record time in order to win a gold medal offered by a resident of 
Fort William, and the best of their times is found to be about half an 
hour longer than that of Ewan Mackenzie, the observatory roadman, 
who has completed the double journey, fifteen miles in all, in time 
that is less than eleven minutes longer than the time taken by 
Miss Tait, the record-holder, to accomplish the ascent alone. Miss 
Cameron’s best time -for the ascent, the gradient of which averages 
one in three in a distance of over seven miles, is two hours and 
three minutes—a very smart performance. 

In the art of jumping, woman at present is scarcely an adept, 
though there is no knowing what she may accomplish with practice. 
Hitherto she has scarcely given the attention to jumping that the 
sport demands, consequently her best efforts compare somewhat 
unfavourably with those of men. 

As the records of women athletes are at present preserved in 
a manner that is to say the least of it casual, with a view to 
comparison the records of the Vasser College Annual Sports have 
been referred to for the purpose of this paper. It is, of course, quite 
possible that they may have been eclipsed in this country, but it is 
altogether improbable, and no records exist to show that such 
is the case. Of the three leaps, the standing broad jump of 
7 ft. 54 in., accomplished last year by Miss Stella Watson of Pater- 
son, New Jersey, compares the most favourably with that of a man, 
while the long jump of 14 ft. 6} in. is the least satisfactory. 

In running, woman at short distances has accomplished times 
that are better than might be expected. Miss Fanny Jones of 
Kansas City, for example, has covered fifty yards in 63 seconds and 
100 yards in 13# seconds, while on another occasion her time for the 
hundred was reduced by 2 seconds. At 220 yards—this could never 
have been Atalanta’s distance—woman shows a considerable falling 
off in comparison with man, who is just about fifty per cent. better 
than she is, but with practice she may be relied upon to improve 
her present figures. 

That woman can throw a baseball only half the distance that 
represents man’s best effort will surprise no one; for although she 
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can evidently throw a lasso (judging from the fact that Miss Mulhall, 
a young American lady, recently won a prize of £200 for lassoing 
and tying three steers in the shortest time, when competing with 
cowboy opponents), it has for centuries been notorious that in 
methods of propelling stones or balls woman has never excelled. 

On the cycle, however, woman has performed feats that are 
remarkable, notwithstanding that her efforts have been considerably 
surpassed by man. Miss Maggie Foster, for instance, has ridden 
to Brighton and back, a distance of 104 miles, when paced, in 
5 hours 33 min. 8sec., as compared with 5 hours 6 min. 43 sec. 
by W. J. Neason in September 1897; the same lady in 1902 also 
actually rode 30 miles 1,690 yards on the Crystal Palace track in 
the space of one hour, and, with a flying start, one mile in I min. 
512 sec. Miss Foster’s hour ride is said to have been beaten by 
Miss Lottie Brandon at New York, the latter lady being credited 
with 33 miles 750 yards in an hour: for the purpose of comparison 
with Louis Darragon’s record of 34 miles 1,058 yards, set up last 
November at Paris, the American lady’s figures are accepted, 
though with a certain amount of reservation. Miss Rosa Symons, 
the vegetarian lady cyclist, who in 1903 rode from London to 
John o’ Groat’s, thence to Land’s End, and back to London, 
1,860 miles, in 17 days 23 hours 10 min. 30 sec., thereby averaging 
nearly 104 miles a day for almost eighteen days, on the last of which 
her speed averaged ten miles an hour, has also a wonderful per- 
formance to her credit; while the feat accomplished by Miss Gast 
on the record course of the Century Road Club, at Valley Stream, 
Long Island, U.S.A., a few years ago, almost passes belief. Miss 
Gast, it should be pointed out, rode 100 miles in every consecu- 
tive twelve hours until she had completed 2,000 miles, the time 
occupied over the ride being g days 6 hours 5} min., during which 
period she took only 28 hours’ sleep. Prodigious! 

In swimming, woman has performed many notable feats, of 
which those of Miss Kellerman in the Channel and elsewhere 
will be fresh in the memory. Madame Isacéscu, an Austrian lady, 
has shown wonderful endurance, and has accomplished a swim of 
twenty miles in the Channel in the course of ten hours; but, 
oddly enough, woman cannot swim a hundred yards, relatively 
speaking, as well as she can run a hundred yards. On the other 
hand, she can swim a mile, speaking relatively, better than she 
can run 220 yards; but when swimming under water her per- 
formance compares more unfavourably with that of man than in 
any other of the feats mentioned. 

At hockey, although it is impossible to enter into any com- 
parison of the actual values of woman and man, there appears to be 
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no doubt whatsoever that man at his best ison a different plane from 
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woman, notwithstanding the fine form 
shown by the Hon. Armyne Gordon, Miss 
Constance Wilson, and others. This fact 
was Clearly indicated in the course of an 
interview with the treasurer and secretary 
of the Hockey Association, who remarked 
some little time ago, ‘‘If men play their 
best in a mixed match, they leave the 
ladies so far behind as to demonstrate 
their superiority beyond all question.” 

What applies to hockey aiso applies 
to lawn tennis. The handicappers told us 
at the close of last season that Miss 
D. K. Douglass, the lady champion, who 
in the course of 1904 played 30 matches, 
60 sets, and 377 games in nine tourna- 
ments, with the result that she lost only 
four sets, could give Mrs. Skerry fifteen in 
two games out of six, and that the same 
lady could give Mrs. Hillyard and other 
notable wielders of the racquet fifteen in 
every other game; but what we do not 
know is what points would be required in 
order to make an even game between the 
All- England Champion and the Lady 
Champion. We do know, however, that 
woman on the lawn-tennis field has at- 
tained a very high standard of skill in 
comparison with the best male exponents 
of the game. 

Miss Phyllis Squire and Mrs. Syers 
on the ice; the Duchess of Bedford, who 
is credited with having brought down fifty- 
seven pheasants with fifty-eight cartridges, 
and twenty-three pheasants and a hare 
with twenty-five cartridges; Lady Breadal- 
bane, and Mrs. Henry Tate—who has shot 
five stags in two days—on the moors and 
deer forest; Miss Florence Vivian Lewes 
of Wraysbury, Miss Leal of Guernsey, 
and Miss Oram of Lancashire, on the rifle 
range, have one and all demonstrated that 
in skill in the realm of sport woman does | 
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not fall far short of man at his best, while other ladies have 
made the fact clear that in angling and at the helm woman has 
attained the highest standard of dexterity. It is impossible to 
compare the undoubted skill of the lady bell-ringers of Ightham, 
Bradfield, and Tiverton, with that of their male competitors, or 
enter upon a comparison between the ploughing of Miss Croft, 
who was reported to have won a match at Troway, Derbyshire, 
last year, with that, say, of Mr. William Hales, who has won many 
prizes in Kent; but we may be assured that both lady bell-ringers 
and ploughwomen performed the feats in a manner that redounded 
to the credit of their sex. 

To sum up, we find that woman can play croquet as well as 
man ; with respect to mountaineering her figure of merit for altitude 
is 96, and in regard to speed 66, when man’s is taken at 100; 
at golf her figure of merit is 87 for the round and 60 for driving ; 
when sprinting she compares with man as 75 does to 100 in respect 
to the 50 yards burst, 63 to 100 in the “ hundred,” and 49 to 100 
in the 220 yards; at jumping her figure of merit is 66 for the 
stand jump, 64 for the high jump, and 58 in the long jump; for 
cycling it is 61 for the hour’s run, and 603 for the mile; for 
swimming the hundred yards her figure of merit is 60, for the 
mile 58, and for swimming under water only 44}; while for throwing 
she has achieved a figure of merit of 51. 

The theory of ‘‘ man to the plough, to the needle she,” has only 
been put on one side of late years; but notwithstanding the short 
time she has had at her disposal, merely a generation or so, woman 
has obviously accomplished much, and will accomplish more. She 
has reason to be proud of herself. 
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ARE FOXES DEGENERATE? 
BY F. W. MILLARD 


A cry has recently been raised that foxes are becoming degenerate, 
and not capable of affording runs as good as those enjoyed years ago. 
If this really be the case (which I doubt), the fox of to-day is hardly 
to blame, as an effort will be made to prove. This opinion concern- 
ing the degeneracy of modern foxes must be arrived at by comparing 
recent runs with those of a couple or more decades ago, and how few 
are in a position to undertake this in an unbiassed manner! How- 
ever retentive a hunting man’s memory may be, he will find it diffi- 
cult to call to mind every day's sport throughout a season of only ten 
years ago; the red-letter days and what occurred thereon may be 
fixed in his recollection, but it stands to reason that he will be able 
to remember little or nothing of those when sport was indifferent or 
altogether unsatisfactory. Ifa decision be arrived at by comparing 
the whole of a recent season with the cream of several long since 
past, the foxes of to-day must suffer by that comparison ; and this I 
maintain is most frequently done, for sportsmen of fifty years ago 
made similar complaints regarding the degeneracy of foxes. 

The fox of to-day is in a very different position from that of one 
which lived a few decades ago, especially as regards food, and it is 
doubtful if the former ever gets to know quite as much of the sur- 
rounding country—a knowledge which experts assert to be very 
necessary to good runs. In the old days Reynard lived the strenuous 
life, and was forced to hunt far and wide in search of a meal; this, 
besides extending his familiarity with the district, kept his muscles 
(and his brains) in first-rate condition and gave the animal both speed 
and endurance. Often enough he had to return supperless from 
his night’s wanderings, and a fox aroused in this state is better able 
to run than another which has been engaged in sleeping off the effects 
of a too hearty meal. 
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Contrast the fox of to-day, with game preservation at its present 
high pitch on every hand! Each night he is sure of a meal, a glut, 
if he likes to go so far, and it is secured with the least possible trouble. 
Seldom is a long hunt necessary, and in this way the wanderings of 
foxes grow to be confined to a very limited area. They take up their 
abode where the food is, and from that time lead an easy life. If 
foxes be degenerate, this is the only way in which I am able to 
account for their deterioration from a sporting point of view; and if 
really the case, it is attributable more to altered conditions than any- 
thing else. 

However, there is another side to the question, which will bear 
discussion. The large increase in the number of shooting men has 
led to the greater portion of every country being preserved for game, 
and among them are a small minority who will not allow a single fox 
to live in their coverts. These, fortunately, are too few at present 
to influence seriously the welfare of hunting, but for each one there 
are many who (while desirous of preserving foxes for the benefit of a 
kindred sport) wish to do so at the least possible cost to their game. 
The cry of hunting men is for two, three, and even four-year-old 
foxes: foxes which have lived long enough to learn thoroughly their 
way about country, for these undoubtedly furnish the best runs. But 
the shooting man, desirous of only doing his bare duty towards his 
sporting confréres, does not regard with approval these old and 
experienced foxes. Cubs he will provide if you like, and is even will- 
ing to see a litter reared on his place; but these old foxes develop 
greater cunning with every year they live, and become more danger- 
ous to the game. Keepers tell us that precautions they take which 
are very effectual in protecting sitting game-birds against young foxes 
are perfectly useless as a scare to an older animal; also that an old 
dog-fox will do far more damage in the preserves than a whole litter 
of youngsters; so these old foxes are not regarded with favour, and 
are possibly scarce in certain localities for that reason. It would be 
useless to contend that a hunt which has to depend for sport upon 
season-old foxes alone can enjoy runs as good as more experienced 
animals would afford. 

It will not be out of place to review the circumstances which lead 
up to and govern a good or bad run, for these have a direct bearing 
on the subject. Is it not a fact that, owing to their very scarcity in 
the old days, foxes when once on foot were studied and made the 
most of? A fox in front of hounds was a certainty, while a second 
‘was a decided uncertainty, and there existed no desire to sacrifice 
him till the last vestige of sport had been derived from him. Was 
this not the spirit which led to a fox being given every chance, and 
allowed to get well into his stride before being pressed? Hounds, 
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too, were slower then, a fox could afford to proceed more leisurely, 
and this, although many may refuse to acknowledge it, was really 
conducive to straight running. A hare only turns when sorely 
pressed by greyhounds, and the same remark applies toa fox. Inthe 
old days a fox did not gain much by exercising a flank movement, for 
the slower-hunting hounds of those times rarely overran the scent. 
To-day it is no uncommon thing to see the major portion of a fast 
pack overrun it to the extent of a field or two, and as a proof of my 
previous contention, the tail of the pack (which presumably consists 
of the slower hounds) takes up the line unerringly. Foxes are quick 
to recognise the manoeuvres which serve them best, and this may 
account to some extent for their stated latter-day preference for 
ringing. 

The demand is for old foxes, not all youngsters, as is the 
case when dog and vixen are both destroyed and their litter 
hand-fed. The reason of an old fox affording better sport may 
not be known to all, but it is attributable to the fact that he has 
passed through a breeding season. He may not have had cause to 
stir half-a-mile from his favourite haunts to obtain food, but once 
the mating season arrives his search after vixens necessitates his 
covering a wider area. Wonder is often expressed at a fox’s know- 
ledge of the earths spread over a large district, as displayed when 
running, but this is gained during the wanderings of the mating 
season. The experience of the country then acquired leads to runs 
being better after Christmas, for it is at this period the run of the 
season usually occurs. 

Another cause of a good run at this season is that a fox is often 
found away from home, and for this he makes a bee-line at once on 
discovering the presence of hounds; such a run is sure to be ex- 
ceedingly fast, and rarely terminates in the breaking up of the 
quarry. Every effort is made to save vixens late in the hunting 
season, for it is recognised that a pregnant vixen stands little chance 
before the pack, but she is in greater danger earlier when her scent 
is stronger. 

It has often struck me that no bigger mistake can be made than 
to leave a certain portion of a country unvisited by hounds for a 
long time, for foxes become fat and lazy, and when their turn 
arrives are little fitted to perform well. Besides, the quietude 
of the district attracts others, and foxes are apt to accumulate in 
one place, which is never a good thing. I must not forget to 
mention that dog foxes often fight severe and prolonged battles 
during the mating season, one or both being occasionally much in- 
jured ; a fox hurt in this way can never live before hounds. These 
injuries are seldom noticed, because of the mauling the fox gets when 
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run into by hounds. Even if two dog foxes which have indulged in 
an all-night battle have failed to hurt each other, both are sure to 
be ina state of exhaustion subsequent to the fight, and in that case 
are pulled down soon after the find. Should this occur it may 
possibly be quoted as one more piece of evidence as to the de- 
generacy of the vulpine race. 

A fox which habitually skulks in covert or runs in rings round 
about it should invariably be killed, even if meanwhile a straight- 
necked one is permitted to go away unfollowed ; for a fox which once 
escapes by skulking, etc., is sure to resort to similar tactics in the 
future. When a fox has been pushed into a district with which he is 
not acquainted he will sometimes commence to ring in an endeavour 
to make back, but once defeated in this purpose his course again 
becomes straight, and a good run may ensue. Earths have a larger 
influence over a run than many suppose, and for this reason it 
would be unwise to follow advice which is often tendered—that is, 
to do away with them altogether in the hunting season and keep 
foxes above ground. Such procedure, for one thing, would lead to 
the centralisation of foxes in the cosier coverts at the expense of 
those more exposed, and not to their desired distribution all over a 
hunting country. It is the idea that an earth a mile or so away 
may afford a refuge which causes the majority of foxes to break 
covert and take to the open, and which forces them to renewed 
effort on finding their first goal closed against their ingress. Game- 
keepers tell me that all big runs are really a series of journeys from 
earth to earth, and foxes which know nothing of earths seldom run 
well. Why, then, destroy the earths ? 

Masters of hounds years ago had smaller fields to contend with, 
and it is to be believed the majority came out really to see sport and 
not merely because it was considered the fashion. A field animated 
by this spirit was easy to manage and keep in order. The big fields 
of the present day have much to answer for as regards spoiling sport, 
for foxes are kept in covert by loud conversation, and haste to get a 
good place leads to many a fox being interfered with before he has 
made up his mind what to do. 

A good many of the influences which govern the running of 
foxes have now been dealt with, and, having perused what has been 
written, the reader should be in a better position to decide if latter- 
day foxes are really degenerate. 
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CH FILLY BY GALLINULE—ADMIRATION. CH FILLY BY WILDFOWLER— 
MAY RACE. BR FILLY BY LAVENO—CHINOOK 


THE EYREFIELD LODGE STUD, 1905 


BY LILIAN E. BLAND 


Yes,” said Dan, in reply to a remark of mine on luck in general 
and horse-breeding in particular, ‘‘there’s some dacent people has 
hould of the divil by the tail, and faith, if they was to leave go, he 
would turn round and ate them; and others has the best of luck all 
the time.”’ 

Certainly Major Eustace Loder has been very fortunate since 
he came over to Ireland and bought the Eyrefield farm from the 
late Mr. Linde, eight years ago. Since then, of course, great im- 
provements have been made, more land purchased, and the farm 
now consists of 300 acres of old pasture, divided up into different- 
sized paddocks, which surround the house on all sides. 

The ‘‘ Lodge’”’ is a most charming bungalow. On one sidea 
lawn has been made, and beyond this the garden, bright with 
flowers and arches of roses, slopes down to the lower fields. Major 
Loder takes a great interest in all gardening matters, and even the 
walls of Laveno’s house and yard are gay with the scarlet leaves of 
the small Virginian creeper; from the veranda one looks across a 
fine stretch of country and on to the lower farm which, being ina 
more sheltered position, is used for the foals in winter. Here there 
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are six paddocks, each with a good shed, but in all the fields the 
splendid hedges afford excellent shelter from every wind that blows. 
A guard rail runs round each paddock so that the horses and cattle 
cannot destroy the fences. 

Major Loder had only just arrived from England, and while he 
was having a late breakfast Dan, the stud groom and general 
factotum, took charge of me and the camera, and we began a most 
interesting round of inspection. The hunting establishment forms 
a square joining the back of the house, and the boxes were well 
filled with a good type of Irish weight-carrier ; but on this occasion 
no ‘‘ hunting talk”? was allowed, and we passed on to the range of 


LAVENO, BY BEND OR—NAPOLI 


stables used for the horses in training. Here along the length of 
the boxes runs a covered-in passage-way, so that the horses can be 
inspected with no fear of draughts from the open doors of their 
boxes, and all the stables are lit by electricity. 

To the right of these again is another yard, round which are 
the brood-mare boxes, at present inhabited by the yearlings just 
taken off grass; through this yard one comes to various out-houses, 
the forge, the electric plant, hay sheds, etc., and to Laveno’s palatial 
residence; the buildings really form a compact square close to the 
bungalow. 

Laveno was being lounged near the house. He is a dark bay 
standing sixteen hands, sire of many well-known winners ; amongst 
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others Uninsured, Lively Lad, Nutwith, etc. He is a lazy horse, 
and looked fearfully bored when I wanted to photograph him; but 
Dan, after violent exertions of hat rattling and yelling, finally 
succeeded in attracting his attention. 

Then we walked on to the other paddocks, stretching over a fine 
undulating country, with the Wicklow hills away in the distance, 
and a fresh breeze blowing across from the Curragh; the grass, as 
Dan remarked, ‘‘had a pelt on it as spongy as a drawing-room 
carpet.” The fields get a good top-dressing of farmyard manure, 
and the cattle feed them down, but the Emerald Isle may well earn 
its name from these pastures of Kildare. Dan is absolutely devoted 


ADMIRATION, BY SARABAND—GAZE 


to his *‘ children,’ and is a wonderful nurse. The weakest foals 
thrive under his good management. One of the colts got badly 
kicked on the head, and in Dan’s language was in danger of “ jaw- 
lock,” but it was wrapped up in blankets and nursed before the 
harness-room fire, recovering speedily. 

All the mares and foals have charming manners; some of them 
tried to take the photographs, while the foals were most interested 
in my hat, and wanted to know if it was good to eat. 

Mr. Johnson then joined us as we were going to the brood-mare 
paddock, having returned from superintending a gallop on the 
Curragh, and I was introduced to a distinguished assembly of 
matrons. Of course my first question was, “‘ Which is Admiration ? ” 
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CH COLT BY LAVENO—GALLINARIA 


Naturally her reputation rests on Pretty Polly, though as a matter 


of fact she bred two winners before this in Aderno and Vener- 
ation II., who won a few races between them. Aderno, as a three- 
year-old, only ran four times; in his first race he was second to 


SIBOLA, BY THE SAILOR PRINCE—SALUDA 
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St. Brendan, won the two subsequent races, and broke his back in 
an unaccountable manner in the fourth. 

After Pretty Polly, the mare, as everyone knows, bred Adula 
and Admirable Crichton. Admiration is a rather dark chestnut, 
and to those who have seen Pretty Polly I can best describe her 
as bearing a strong resemblance to her brilliant daughter, only 
the latter is, as Major Loder says, built on more massive lines. 
Astrology is one of the few Hermit mares still at the stud, and a 
wonderful success she has been, breeding the winners Telescope, 
Star Chamber, etc. The old lady has seen nineteen summers, and 


CH FILLY BY GALLINULE—ADMIRATION, OWN SISTER TO PRETTY POLLY 


her foal by Gallinule bids fair to be the best she ever bred. Major 
Loder limits his stud to twelve mares, although, as he says, it is 
very hard to part with some of them; yet by degrees he is getting 
the right sort of young home-bred mares, which will form the 
foundation of many future triumphs on the turf, and perhaps a list 
of these matrons will be of interest. 

Cat Bird, by Gallinule, is one of the home-bred young mares, 
and her foal by Laveno promises well, being a fine, strong filly with 
enough bone and substance to make a Grand National winner. 

Gallinaria, home-bred, also by Gallinule out of Pierina, is a 
great favourite with her owner. She won him his first Irish Derby. 
Her foal by Isinglass, an all-bay with an exceptionally strong back, 
has more size than most of his stock, although the breeding of this 
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youngster is a somewhat bold experiment, seeing that Gallinule 
and Isinglass are both by Isonomy. 

Chinook, a beautiful-shaped rich brown mare, winner of the 
Nassau Stakes, is by Sensation out of Breeze. As her breeding 
suggests, she is an American importation, acquired from the late 
Lord W. Beresford, and, judging from her stock, promises to make 
one of the most valuable matrons at the stud. 

Lutetia, by Pontiac—Luella B., is another Yankee. She won 
five engagements as a two-year-old; her filly foal by Gallinule is a 


BAY COLT BY ISINGLASS—SIBOLA 


fine strapping youngster, and althovgh a May foal, now nearly as 
forward as any in the paddccks. 

May Race (home-bred), by Melanion out of Maibaum, helped 
to accomplish a lucky triple event for the Eyrefield establish- 
ment, winning the Irish Oaks the year when Gallinaria won the 
Irish Derby and Ambush won the Grand National for His 
Majesty. 

May Race started her stud career successfully: her first foal 
was the good two-year-old winner Maggio, by Laveno; and judging 
by her Bushey Park yearling, and capital Wildfowler colt foal, she 
is likely to achieve success in the paddocks. 

Major Loder purchased Sibola, by The Sailor Prince—Saluda, 
for 2,000 guineas, at Lord William Beresford’s sale at Newmarket. 
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As everyone will remember, she was most unlucky not to add the 
Oaks to her One Thousand Guineas victory. Her foal by Gallinule 
broke its leg and had to be destroyed. 

Soaraway, by Ayrshire—Lady Muncaster, has a nice colt foal 
by Wolf's Crag, and will probably visit Flying Fox next year. 

Springthorn, Startling, and Veneration II. complete the list of 
matrons, and it would be hard to find a nicer lot of mares. On our 
return from the paddocks we had the yearlings out; these youngsters 
will soon be going over to join the Clarehaven string under 
Mr. Gilpin, whose skilful treatment of Pretty Polly has led to such 
happy results for Major Loder. 

If one can judge by looks, these yearlings promise well for the 
future success of both trainer and owner, and I sincerely hope that 
I have had the honour to photograph the future winner of the Derby 
and Oaks for 1907. 

After a very welcome lunch Major Loder showed me some 
beautiful paintings of various equine celebrities, past and present, 
and then Mr. Johnson kindly gave me valuable assistance in writing 
these notes, which I fear give only an inadequate description of this 
model stud farm. 
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LIVING FOR SPORT ON £156 PER ANNUM 
II.—HOW AND WHERE TO DO IT 
BY ALEX W. PERRY 


WHEN I wrote my experiences on the above subject for the July 
Badminton, I had no idea there existed so many men of very 
moderate means who were tired of work and were pining for an 
idle life plentifully leavened with sport. My article has evidently 
made heaps of converts to the ‘small income and happiness 
circle,” and it has indeed been a real pleasure to me to receive 
from all parts of the Empire private letters asking for further 
information and the name of the particular boarding house to which 
I referred in the article. For reasons which will be obvious to 
readers I am unable to recommend any particular establishment, but 
I now propose to supply the names of many places on the coast 
line of the kingdom where one can lead a comfortable life on the 
income mentioned. The choice of a residence I must leave to my 
readers’ own fancy and discretion. 

Before harking back to some of my past residences let me take 
a ‘‘live”” case—my present abode in August. I am staying in a 
good boarding-house at Gorleston, where I have been a resident since 
June last, and I propose staying until the end of September. I am 
paying the lady who conducts the house twenty-eight shillings per 
week inclusive, and the living, if plain, is very good. For instance, 
our breakfast consists of two kinds of fish, bacon, eggs, and the 
usual accompaniments ; for lunch we always have something hot, cold 
meats, vegetables, sweets, and cheese; tea consists of bread and 
butter and cake; dinner is made up from soup or fish, two joints 
(twice a week poultry), two or three vegetables, sweets, cheese, etc. 
The food is good and well cooked, and we are never stinted. My 
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bedroom is in the front of the house, and looks right over the sea 
towards Lowestoft Point. I have purposely taken the lodging 
department first instead of sport, as the former is, in my opinion, the 
chief point for consideration when you are making a lengthy stay 
in any one locality. 

Now as to the sporting side of my present residence. For golf 
I go to Caister (the home links I do not like), and I have never 
yet been in want of a game; I find plenty of men here only too 
ready to play. It costs me 8d. per day to go to Caister and back, 
but the links are worth the extra money. For fishing I have the 
Broads practically at my back door—I can reach Oulton, or any of 
the nearer ones, for an expenditure of about 6d., whilst Fritton Lake 
is within walking distance. My sea-fishing is right in front of me. 
Lawn tennis I get in plenty on the excellent courts provided by 
the local authorities on the recreation ground. Cricket I can play 
every day in the week if I like, as the local club or a visitors’ team 
is always glad of help. The pitch is on the recreation ground, which 
also provides a good cycle track. For these sports there is no charge 
—they are on the rates. Croquet is also a free sport on the same 
ground. There is plenty of society in Gorleston, and if you want 
“noise” you can take a twopenny tram into Yarmouth. 

Let us for a moment look at the cost of this summer excursion 
of mine into Norfolk. The figures are taken from my account-book, 
and I have averaged the weeks I have yet to stay here at the same 
cost as those of the past. I have, as already stated, exactly three 
pounds per week to spend, and upon that basis I regulate my life. 
Here is my balance-sheet from June 1 to October 4, making eighteen 
weeks in all, which, on division, gives me an income for that period 
of £54 for all and every expense :— 

d. 
By 18 weeks’ Board and Residence at 28s. 
,, 2 doz. Beer per week at 2s. 6d. per doz. 

18 bottles of Whisky at 3s. 6d. - - 

Golf Club Sub. (country member) - - 

Fishing expenses on broads and sea_ - - 

Railway expenses to Caister and other places 

Laundry - : - - - - - 

Golf expenses (new balls, caddies, etc.), 

3 days a week at ros. per week for 
18 weeks - - - “ - OO 


£49 8 


* This includes—Caddies (1s. 6d. per day), 4s. 6d.; two new balls, 2s.; sun- 
dries, 3s. 6d,; total, ros, 
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After this expenditure I have left exactly £4 12s. for any sundry 
items I may incur. The amount is truly not large, but if you care to 
reduce your golf expenses to, say, two days a week, or even carry your 
own clubs round the links, you will have much more money to 
expend in items that are not calculable. But should you happen to 
be a teetotaler you will have another £22 2s. per annum to spend, or, 
in other words, an additional income of 8s. 6d. per week—an amount 
not to be lightly passed over by the man of very moderate means. 
You will notice that I have allowed nothing in my balance-sheet for 
‘* dress,’ as the ladies call it, but as one during the summer practic- 
ally lives in flannels there is no need to estimate such an expenditure 
Personally I have had a real jolly summer, and a man who was 
sufficiently rude to doubt my original estimate of expenditure has 
lived with me the whole time, and has now apologised. He has 
£200 a year certain, and as I write this he has just remarked: 
““ Work be hanged! I am for your life until I die—or marry.” 
This latter you must not do, unless of course the lady has a diligent 
and hard-working parent who will hand over a certain portion of his 
‘industry with the maiden. 

Now I think I have said sufficient about Gorleston, so I will try 
to give some idea of the life I have lived in other places, and thus 
help the reader to form some kind of judgment on the subject. 

Let me start my list with a town near to London. Some 
readers may have heard of Westcliff-on-Sea, just beside Southend, 
and if they have I know they will agree that it is a most 
charming place. At Westcliff you can live my ideal life compara- 
tively easily. There are plenty of the larger boarding-houses where 
visitors are gladly taken in upon the terms I mentioned in my 
previous article. For sport you have golf on the Rochford Links— 
inland links hard to beat throughout Essex; cricket you can have 
galore; tennis is also well provided. The hounds meet two days a 
week somewhere in the district ; the headquarters of the Rochford 
Hundred Coursing Club are at Southend; and there isa trotting 
track down in the old town. The fishing is also good during the 
season. For evening amusements you have a band on the cliffs 
and the choice of two excellent theatres. If you care to yacht there 
are three clubs you may join for a nominal subscription, and you may 
possess any size boat from an ‘‘egg box ” to a 200-tonner. The air 
of the place is good, there is an all-the-year-round season, and there 
are many men with the bare £3 per week living a pleasant existence. 

To follow the coast line down, Clacton is another abode of 
idleness where you can have a goodtime. If you want golf you 
must go over to Frinton, four miles away, where the links are excel- 
lent: those owned by the local club are past redemption. Otherwise 
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for your sport Clacton will give you plenty of amusement. You can 
have good fresh and sea water fishing; beagle, fox, and otter hounds 
frequently hunt the district ; and some highly agreeable people, with 
nothing to do, reside in the place all the year round. Personally, I 
spent a very happy ten months there. 

Travelling further east we come to Felixstowe, a little seaside 
town near to Ipswich and Harwich. In this place you may pass a 
very merry and happy ten months, and live quite well within your 
income. You have meals with visitors for the week-ends, with men 
from Ipswich and Colchester, and in addition there is a shifting 
population during the whole year. There is sport of all sorts and 
sufficient to satisfy even a glutton. 

Aldeburgh is an ideal place, and the local sport is good, but 
during the winter there is a lack of comradeship that makes it some- 
what dull for any man who wants to live his life. 

Cromer—Cromer the expensive, Cromer the beautiful—is 
another East Coast resort where you can, for ten months out of 
the year, live at a good boarding-house, and still be well within your 
income. It is almost needless for me to say that the sport at and 
surrounding Cromer is good, and provided you are a sociable man 
you need not have a dull moment in the place. 

On the South side of the water most of the resorts cater for a 
winter population, and with the exception of those near to London 
and their attendant small fry, you may have a good time in any one 
of them. Deal has excellent golf, fishing, and hunting. Dover, 
Folkestone, Hythe, Hastings, Eastbourne, and Brighton will all find 
you employment in sport; but experience has taught me that the 
better sport, and the more sociable men of the class whom you wish 
to meet, are to be found on the East rather than on the Southern 
Coast. There is too much of the business in sport on the South 
Coast to be palatable to a man who lives for sport alone. 

Should you like an inland resort for your “‘ home” you may try 
Harrogate, Ilkley, Malvern, or the Bridge-of-Allan in Scotland. I 
have had personal experience of each of these places, and in each 
and all of them I have been given a right merry time. Harrogate 
during its two months’ season is unbearable; for the other ten 
months it is delightful. Yorkshire hospitality is notorious, and 
every man in the place seems to consider it a matter of personal 
honour to see that you thoroughly enjoy yourself. For sport you 
have your choice of every variety, and each one is equally good. I 
have foliowed in that district (Harrogate), on foot, three packs of 
hounds for a good many seasons, and I hope to be somewhere in the 
vicinity again this year. Ilkley is quieter, but nevertheless the 
sport and accommodation are equally good. Malvern is fed from 
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the Midlands, and you never need fear the want of companionship 
when following your particular fancy of enjoyment. The Bridge- 
of-Allan is during six months of the year frequented by Glasgow 
and Edinburgh people in search of warmth, and there is no end of 
gaiety and sport in the place. The golf is excellent and the course 
well kept. 

The only place I have tried on the Cornish coast is Newquay. 
It is a lovely spot, but with the exception of the golf the sport is not 
great. But should your fancy be for the Royal and Ancient you may 
try many hundreds of places before you will find one to beat this 
charming seaside resort on the border of the Atlantic ocean. 

Of course, there are many other districts where you could lead 
the life I have described, but I have only dealt with places of which 
I have personal experience, and where I have actually lived. If 
any readers contemplate following me into “exile,” they may take 
their choice from my list, or find some new place for themselves. 
But let me give one word of warning: There are boarding-houses 
and boarding-houses, and it will pay you far better to spend a 
sovereign to go to the place you contemplate staying at, and see it 
for yourself, rather than chance to the making of satisfactory 
arrangements by means of the post. See your bedroom, and per- 
sonally interview your future landlord before deciding anything 
definite. Explain to him that you require board and residence for 
ten months ‘the exceptions being July and August, or August and 
September), and make him give you a price for the whole period, 
and then divide the total sum into weeks, and you will find the price 
is just about the figure I have named. At any rate, refuse to pay a 
penny more, for there are as good fish in the sea as ever came out 
of it. 

Take this final warning: Keep a small account-book of your 
expenditure and see you live within your income; balance your 
accounts every week, and then you will never need to have a 
moment’s worry. 
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BRIDGE 

BY ‘*PORTLAND”’ 
WHEN we sit down to play Bridge the first thing we have to decide 
is what points we are to play for. And this may be a question of 
no small importance to some members of the party. In clubs the 
stakes are generally governed by the rules, but in private houses they 
are often left to the discretion of the players, with perhaps a hint 
from the host that he does not like high play. It would, of course, 
be useless to tell people not to play Bridge for money, for that would 
be equivalent to telling them not to play the game at all. Some- 
thing is absolutely needed besides the figures on the scoring-blocks 
to mark the difference between winning and losing ; but that ‘‘ some- 
thing ’’ ought to be quite inconsiderable, relatively to the means of 
the players. Under no circumstances should pressure be put upon 
anyone to play for more than he pleases. The stakes ought to be so 
arranged that the poorest person who joins in the game will not be 
embarrassed if he loses every rubber during the evening. 

Although a diminution of interest may result from playing for 
lower points than we are accustomed to, it is infinitely better to play 
too low than too high. We owe it to our friends not to force them 
to play for more than they can afford, and to ourselves never to be 
forced to do so. As soon as it becomes a matter of serious concern 
whether we win or lose, the game is too high for us, and is robbed of 
all its pleasure. And people do not play their best under these 
conditions. Over-anxiety is sure to affect their judgment, making 
them timid in declaring trumps, and—as the result of nervousness— 
generally a little reckless in their play of the cards. 

Everyone should make it a rule to play for moderate stakes— 
the adjective ‘‘ moderate ” being construed according to the means 
and skill of the player. And this rule should always be most strictly 
adhered to when one is playing with ladies. The chivalrous- 
minded can derive no possible pleasure from winning a substantial 
sum from a lady, and should she forget to pay it would be a delicate 
matter to remind her of the debt. One cannot post a defaulting 
Phyllis at the club, nor threaten Chloe with a letter to her colonel. 
It is wise, therefore, to let them stand in our accounts for only 
trifling sums, which we can afford to treat with princely indifference. 

There is really no necessity to play for high stakes at Bridge. 
It is all a matter of habit. People who play for shilling points 
naturally look down upon the humble, popular “ pennies,” whilst 
there are other players whose ideas are so moderate that they 
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consider a rubber at those points a reckless gamble. What we all 
like is to stick to the same stakes, so that equal runs of good and 
bad luck may leave us as nearly as possible in the status quo ante. If 
we are so skilful as to win steadily at a modest game we do not wish 
to see the accumulations of a twelvemonth vanish in a single night ; 
and if, on the other hand, we have had a bad week or so at “ six- 
pennies ”’ or “ shillings” it is cold comfort to carry all before us at 
half-a-crown a hundred. 

If two players at the same table are anxious to play for more 
than the rest this can be managed by arranging that they shall not 
cut together, while if one of the party is a bit of a plunger he can 
“carry” a less adventurous partner-—that is to say, take over a por- 
tion of his winnings or losings—and so accommodate the other two. 
This is much better than having a side bet of a fixed amount, which 
is greatly to be deprecated at Bridge, since it throws the relative 
value of tricks and honours out of gear. With a bet of no more than 
a hundred additional points upon the rubber, for instance, one would 
—if one consulted one’s own interest only—ignore the above line score 
altogether, and declare trumps solely with a view to trick-making; 
but this would be unfair to a partner who had no bet. Strictly 
speaking all bets should be made in multiples of the points won or 
lost on the rubber, as then the interests of the two partners remain 
identical—viz., to win as many points, or lose as few, as possible. 

The only excuse for playing high is that it admits one to a better 
rubber than one can get at small points. In the London card clubs 
there are men who have made the science of card-playing one of the 
principal studies of their lives, and these invariably congregate at the 
tables at which the highest game is played. _If they chose to play 
for more moderate stakes they would no doubt find Bridge a more 
profitable amusement, because the standard of play is lower at the 
cheaper tables; but they prefer to meet foemen worthy of their 
steel, and take the game as too serious an occupation to be played 
for trifling sums. If one can hold one’s own with players of this 
class it is worth while to cut in with them, because Bridge as they 
play it is a different game from the Bumble-puppy of the boudoir, or 
the careless, scrambling rubber of the ordinary club cardroom. 

At the same time it is a mistake to suppose that high play is 
necessarily good play, or that there are no fine players who are as 
pleased to play for low points as for high ones. There are one or 
two clubs where a good rubber is to be had at quite moderate points, 
and there are many sound players—as good partners as you could 
wish to cut with—to be found at them. But the big game certainly 
has the advantage of keeping out the duffers, who are generally 
conscious of their own deficiencies. 
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Everyone should have a limit to the points which he is prepared 
to play, however, and should steadfastly refuse to go beyond it. If 
you are a really fine player you cannot play too high for your finan- 
cial welfare, provided you have a sufficient capital to stand a run of 
bad luck; but this is a very important proviso. It is the greatest 
mistake in the world to play a game at which you can be compelled 
by a series of misfortunes to stop, and resort to lower stakes, because 
the blackest cloud has its silver lining if one can afford to wait for it. 

If, however, your degree of skill does not raise you above the 
average you should beware of high stakes, particularly if it is your 
custom to seek out better players than yourself, as everyone who 
wishes to improve his game should. And, obviously, the downright 
duffer ought not to play at all unless he is prepared to pay for his 
amusement. His best chance, if he must play, is to cut into the 
smallest rubber he can find, for the lower the points are the less 
skilful will be the opponents with whom he will have to cope. 

The man who plays for “ pennies ” must be able to face a loss of 
£100 or £200 without being put hors de combat, and a proportionately 
larger capital would be required for higher stakes. If he plays 
badly he will find that even at “‘ pennies”’ the game is a steady drain 
upon his petty cash—that an unusual number of cheques to ‘‘ self” 
find their way to his bankers, while the golden sovereigns he receives 
for them melt more quickly than usual in his pocket. If he plays 
well, on the other hand, he may, when he looks through his pass- 
book, wonder why he has drawn so few cheques for personal ex- 
penses, and applaud himself for his economy. In all probability 
he will be unconscious of the extent to which he has been taking 
toll from card-playing friends, for it is a laborious matter to keep a 
record of winnings and losings year in and year out. 

Should a good player, however, who keeps his Bridge accounts, 
find at the end of six months or so that he is a couple of hundred to 
the bad, he may confidently expect the tide to turn at no very distant 
date, and he should by no means give up the game in disgust. “ Let 
the ship have a chance of righting itself” is the advice of one who 
has gone through all sorts of vicissitudes of fortune at the card table, 
but who has—unberufen—never yet seen his overdue argosy founder. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND. 
A and B are partners against Y andZ. Score: A and B, 24; Y and Z, love. 
Z deals and declares no trumps. 
Y’s hand (dummy). Z’s hand (dealer). 
Hearts .. Kve 10762 Hearts... 
Diamonds ... Diamonds 
Clubs Clubs .. 
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TRICK 1. TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 
Y | | 
| re 
: =| 
Z | | 
Tricks: AB,o; YZ,1. | Tricks: AB,1; YZ,1. | Tricks: A B,1; YZ, 2. 
TRICK 4. | TRICK 5. TRICK 6. 
| 
| ‘a @ | 
AB; 2; 2. Tricks: A’ B;.3; Y 2. 4.853; YZ; 
The rest is all plain sailing. Y Z win three by cards and game. 
: A’s and B’s hands were as follows :— 
a A’s hand. B’s hand. 
Clubs Clubs .. A Kve 9432 
Spades Kveg87 Spades... ... None 
: Remarks :— 


: Trick 2.—Z has eight certain trick; : five in spades, two in diamonds, and 
: one in clubs. If the ace of clubs is to his left he will have to bring 
off a finesse in diamonds to win the game, and he must play for 

this at once, before his opponents clear clubs. B having discarded 

a diamond, he elects to finesse against A. Unfortunately he finds 
the queen with B, whose discard was no doubt prompted by a 
desire to keep two guards to the ace of hearts—dummy’s longest 
suit. 

Trick 3.-—Z has the good luck to find the ace of clubs to his right. 

Trick 4.—Z’s sole chance of going game now is to throw the lead to his 
opponents in hearts, in the hope that they will go on with clubs. 

Tricks 5 and 6.—A does not like to lead from his guarded king of hearts, 
and B naturally does not lead out ace and another, since he knows 
nothing of Z’s strength in spades. The hand illustrates the 
advantage of going for the dcubtful tricks before showing one’s 
strength, for had Z led out all his spades first B would have played 

’ to save the game in hearts, 
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RETRIEVERS AND RETRIEVING. By Major W. E. Eley. Illustrated. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1905. 


Of all sporting dogs the retriever is so much the most essential 
that we can only wonder how gunners of a bygone epoch got on 
without one. They had, of course, their spaniels, and perhaps a 
spaniel is the most valuable all-round canine companion for the 
shooter; but it may be because we are so accustomed to the retriever 
that he seems simply indispensable, and it is rather surprising to be 
told that it was not till the late sixties or the early seventies that 
shooting men in general began to use a recognised stamp of animal 
for retrieving, although doubtless, it is added, a few kennels of 
retrievers pure and simple existed in the country at an earlier date. 
Major Eley has devoted a great deal of time to the breaking of these 
dogs; it has evidently been his hobby, and he has done well to 
put the results of his experience on paper. Of course there are 
different ways of arriving at the same end; the author’s methods 
differ in some respects from those which are adopted by other men 
who turn out perfectly trained dogs, and it is also true that what 
is most effectual with one dog may not be equally successful with 
another; but this book contains a summary of the knowledge which 
Major Eley has acquired after years of thought and practice; and 
whether or not all readers agree with him, what such a man has to 
say is well worth hearing. 

Major Eley, for instance, does not object to the employment of 
artificial scents for training dogs. He uses a bundle of house- 
flannel, stuffed with tow, with a little aniseed put on it, and there 
are many sportsmen who entirely condemn this method. All that 
can be said is, Major Eley has found it answer. He is certainly 
right, however, in what he has to say about developing the dog’s 
intelligence. ‘‘ Make it a rule when out exercising,” he writes, 
‘‘ never to go back for a young dog that thinks he cannot get over 
or through a fence or gate, if in your opinion he could do so by 
using a little common sense and energy. Nothing teaches him 
quicker than having to overcome these difficulties for himself. It 
is a common occurrence to see a young dog howling piteously and 
making frantic efforts to get under the gate over which you have 
climbed, when probably there is a large gap in the fence a couple of 
yards away. If left behind he will usually find the gap for himself. 
The next time he is in difficulties he will look about for one; if you 
go back and haul him over you will have to perform the same office 
at the next obstacle that bars his path.” It is well that the dog 
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should be taught to follow a cart or bicycle and avoid traffic in a 
sensible manner ; but, as the author says—and this applies not only 
to sporting dogs, but to others of all kinds—the strength of the 
animal must always be considered. A vast deal of unconscious 
cruelty is inflicted on dogs by making them run at high speed for 
many miles behind their masters who are comfortably travelling on 
wheels. 

One more of the Major’s rules is never to let a young retriever 
hunt in company with another dog or dogs at the same time and in 
the same spot. A puppy, he says, always hunts jealously when in 
company, watching the other dog, and going to him continually 
instead of trying to puzzle out things for himself. We can only say 
that we have not always found this to be the case. Within the last 
few days, on a Yorkshire moor, we took a young dog out for the 
first time; he had never seen a bird shot, but in company with 
another dog he worked well and independently and did excellent 
service. The book is full of useful hints, not the least important of 
which is a reminder that in hot, dry autumn weather, when water 
is often scarce, dogs suffer greatly from thirst. A stone jar and a 
tin pan carried in the game cart should in such circumstances never 
be omitted. 


Fur, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. Edited by Alfred E. T. Watson. 
““Wild Fowl,” by L. H. de Visme Shaw; with chapters on 
shooting duck and the goose, by W. H. Pope. ‘‘ Cookery,” 
by Alexander I. Shand. With eight illustrations by Archibald 
Thorburn and Charles Whymper. Longmans, Green & Co. 
1905. 

This is the eleventh volume of a series which must certainly be 
described as equally popular and authoritative. Mr. de Visme 
Shaw, who was previously responsible for the ‘‘ Snipe and Wood- 
cock,”’ is equally at home with ‘‘ Wild Fowl.” He has read a great 
deal about them, but so far as we can ascertain has in no single 
instance been contented to take any other man’s opinion on trust. 
He describes what he has seen with his own eyes, and done with 
his own hands, afloat and ashore. Starting off with what he calls 
the two clearly-divided orders of the duck family, those which dive 
for their food, and those which find it on or just beneath the surface, 
he gives a brief description of the various ducks most commonly 
met with, and then proceeds to detail the manufacture of the punt 
and the most effective way to employ it. ‘‘Shooting the Duck 
Inland and On the Shore” is the subject of the second chapter. 
The author recommends the construction of a certain number of 
pits in a line at right angles to the sea, so that whatever the state 
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of the tide the wildfowler can always take up a desirable position. 
How thoroughly he understands the habits and proceedings of the 
birds, the reader cannot fail at once to perceive; and as a matter of 
course, in these days when so many landowners are taking to the 
breeding of ducks, he has much to say on this head. Sport with 
birds such as these is not, of course ‘‘ wildfowling” in the strict 
sense of the term; it is sufficiently good fun in its way, but a busi- 
ness greatly different from, and inferior to, the real thing. Another 
chapter is on ‘‘ Decoys and Their Working.” The idea of thus 
deluding the duck appears to have been introduced from Holland, 
and was first tried in Norfolk in the reign of James II. Mr. Shaw 
goes into this question with his usual thoroughness. Only in nine 
English counties, he says, has a decoy never been constructed; in 
Wales there have been three, in Ireland twenty-four, but apparently 
there has never been any in Scotland. Of the 216 which have been 
put up in the British Islands, only between fifty and sixty are now 
being utilised. In a majority of cases the decrease in the number 
of ducks visiting localities has rendered the working of decoys no 
longer profitable, and it may be that in a few years decoys will have 
chiefly an antiquarian interest. 

Coming to geese, the author notes that eleven different kinds 
have been killed in our islands. Five have occurred so seldom that 
he has left them out of consideration, devoting his chapters to the 
other half-dozen—the bean goose, the pink-footed, the greylag, 
the white-fronted, the bernacle, and the brent. The larger fowls 
are treated as inexhaustibly as the duck; Mr. Pope, a practised and 
practical sportsman, devoting himself to ‘‘ The Shooting of the Goose 
on Shore by Day” and ‘*‘ Afloat by Night,’ and taking the reader 
for an interesting excursion to continental waters. Mr. A. I. Shand, 
who has written about the cookery in seven of the previous volumes 
of the series, has long been recognised as a most unimpeachable 
authority, and there is a literary flavour about his work which is as 
agreeable as the flavours he advocates in preparing wildfowl for the 
table. Mr. Thorburn admirably maintains his high level of art in 
the illustrations; nothing could be better than his picture of ‘*‘ Duck 
Coming in from the Sea,” “‘ Teal Dropping into Cover,’’ and brent 
geese ‘‘ Under the Brightening Dawn.”’ 

Another volume of the series, ‘‘ The Fox,’ is in preparation. 
Cookery will not form part of this book ! 


FLOOD, FELL, AND Forest. By Sir Henry Pottinger, Bart. In Two 
Volumes. Illustrated. London: Edward Arnold. 1905. 

Sir Henry Pottinger was one of the pioneers amongst English- 

men who have fonnd in Norway a fascinating field of sport, and to 
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these in particular his volumes will appeal, for the reason that 
conditions have altered in many respects during the last half 
century; it is nearly fifty years since Sir Henry was one of two 
young men who first went shooting and fishing, and latter-day 
sportsmen will be interested to make comparisons. Sir Henry is 
rather perplexing in one respect. He says that he writes ‘‘ as a mere 
sportsman,” and goes on to confess that ‘‘ sportsmen ” and “ sport” 
are words which he dislikes, and regards as more or less blots on 
the English language. If he suggested equivalents, we might pos- 
sibly be able to agree with him, but in the absence of such instruc- 
tion the situation remains complicated. Avoiding blots, we can 
only say that as an apprentice to elk-hunting, as a master of his art 
as a fisherman, and generally as a good man with the implements 
of the chase—we are endeavouring to gratify him by the evasion of 
terms he dislikes—he strikes us as in every respect one of the most 
desirable companions that could be found. Readers of this maga- 
zine will, we are sure, agree with us, for they are aware that Sir 
Henry writes admirably on subjects with which he is thoroughly 
acquainted; two of his chapters, ‘‘The Rifle in Norway” and 
“The Shot-gun in Norway,” being to a great extent made up 
of articles originally published in these pages. He is at once 


picturesque and graphic, and to the sportsman (with apologies for 
the word) in general, and to the frequenter of Scandinavian 
homes of sport in particular, we heartily commend the book. The 
illustrations are of varying merit; that all of them are the work ofa 
cultivated artist cannot be said, but those which fall short convey 
the faithful impressions of an observer. 


Bic GAME SHOOTING. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
London: George Newnes, Ltd. 1905. 

The two volumes which make up this contribution to the 
Country Life Library of Sport seem to us to possess this weak point 
—that they go over ground which is something more than well 
trodden, and repeat things which have been said again and again. 
The contributors are all good men; but they have not waited until 
the publication of this book to demonstrate the fact. Mr. Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley was largely responsible for the Badminton Library 
‘Big Game Shooting,” Mr. Abel Chapman contributed to this, and 
so did Mr. Warburton Pike. Sir Henry Seton-Karr has written, in 
this magazine and in many other serials, about subjects which he 
treats again in this work; and Mr. H. A. Bryden, who fills more 
than half the second volume, has been for years past one of the 
most prolific writers for the periodical press on African big game in 
all its branches. If the Badminton Library volumes and some 
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scores of other books on big game had not been issued, this bulky 
addition to the Country Life Library of Sport would have been 
more welcome than it is likely to prove. It is all excellent in its 
way—that we cordially admit ; but the complete absence of freshness 
cannot possibly be disguised. — 


THE WINNING RULES: OR, ROULETTE PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Sperienza. London: Harrison & Sons. 1905. 


To many people, even we suspect to not a few who never play, 
the game of Roulette is a fascinating subject. It has been studied 
by many keen and critical intellects with a care and attention 
which might possibly have been better devoted to other things ; 
but with practically no exception they are all agreed on one point : 
that the bank must win in the long run, for the very-simple reason 
that there is always a steady and undeviating percentage in its 
favour. This is the case when a man makes one stake on each 
turn of the wheel; it increases in progressive ratio as he makes 
more than one stake, such as most systems require him to do; and 
so, though luck may serve him for a time, it is to luck that he owes 
his success and not in the very least to calculation. ‘‘ Sperienza”’ 
is one of the small minority who, so far as he has got, believes that 
there are systems that will infallibly beat the bank, and he essays 
the hopeless task of putting them down on paper. His work is 
only likely to convince the more thoughtless and ignorant of his 
readers who start with a complete lack of knowledge of the subject. 
Anything can be proved by figures ingeniously manipulated for the 
purpose. When, for instance, ‘‘ Sperienza’’ wishes to show the 
value of intermittences, he goes to the table and assumes that 
Rouge and Noir come up alternately with regular swing. In 
another place intermittences would be fatal; and here the player 
is supposed to go to the board and strike a sequence of no fewer 
than eight blacks! ‘‘If you are lucky enough to hit a series of 
eight on black, you win, with only five francs, 635 francs in about 
ten minutes; if you win for three more spins, so much the better 
for you; if you elect to go the whole hog or none for three more 
spins, you would win close on ten thousand francs.” If any reader 
has patience to follow out arguments of this description, he may be 
advised to purchase “ Sperienza’s” book ; but if -he knows anything 
of Monte Carlo, and understands that runs of thirteen on red or on 
black do not come up just when they are wanted, we are afraid that 
he will not derive much_ practical aha from-a study of 
Sperienza’s ” pages. 

The author devotes much space to criticisms of two -books, 
‘“‘ Monte Carlo Anecdotes and Systems of Play,” by “V.B.,” and 
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““Monte Carlo Facts and Fallacies,” by Sir Hiram Maxim. The 
former (published by Mr. Heinemann) we have always considered 
one of the best and most sensible books ever composed on the 
subject. ‘‘ V. B.” has a head for figures and he has watched the play. 
Sir Hiram’s book we have not read, but he sums up the truth when 
he states that the player ‘‘ always stands slightly less than an even 
chance of winning, and the bank always stands slightly more than 
an even chance of capturing the player’s stake.’ ‘‘ Sperienza,”’ 
being under the impression that thirty-five and one make thirty- 
seven, differs entirely from Sir Hiram. The simple fact, though 
‘*Sperienza’”’ appears to deny it, is that, whereas there are thirty- 
seven numbers on the board including zero, and the mathematical 
odds are therefore thirty-six to one, the bank only pays thirty-five 
to one, and on various other chances in proportion. If this 


were not a fact we might be prepared to accept ‘‘ Sperienza’s ” 
deductions. 


UsrEFuL Hints ANpD Tips FoR AUTOMOBILISTS. 
London: Iliffe & Sons. 1905. 


From the A utocar. 


Books on motors and motoring pour incessantly from the 
press; the consequence being that whenever a new one appears 
the critic is induced to ask whether there was really any necessity 
for it? With regard to these ‘“‘ Useful Hints and Tips,’’ however, we 
must say that they are welcome. They have formed a'regular weekly 
feature of the Autocar for the last two or three years. Apparently 
some motorists have written for information, others have been struck 
by a little incident which has occurred to them and have forthwith 
sent off a comment about it, and the various paragraphs and pages 
have been carefully collected and indexed. The consequence is 
that if the motorist seeks instruction on almost any point, he has 
only to turn to the index, and the chances are that he will receive 
enlightenment. 


THE ILLUSTRATED GAME REGISTER. London: Alston Rivers. 1905. 


This is a new game book intended for the record of the 
season’s sport. Each page is headed with sketches of partridge, 
pheasant, hare, rabbit, woodcock, and duck, and in squares ruled 
below, spaces are afforded for giving the number of each variety 
killed, together with the date, name of the beat and of the guests, 
and total. The work is not apparently intended for the moors, at 
least there is no column for grouse, and snipe would have to be 
lumped in with woodcock; but these are details. It is a convenient 
book for the purpose. 
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Ir has been said that there is only one safe and certain cure for sea-~ 
sickness, and that is to stay on shore. Apparently, however, 
** Yanatas ” (3, Arundel Street, Strand) is another. One is slow to: 
believe in the possibility of governing all the complex contribu- 
tories to this distressing malady by merely taking a preparation, but 
there is strikingly convincing evidence that ‘‘ Yanatas ”’ is effectual. 
Miss Ellaiine Terriss lately went with her Catch of the Season company 
to the Isle of Man. There were eighty-seven people voyagers, and 
all were extremely ill except Miss Ellaline Terriss, her husband 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, and eight ladies who took ‘‘ Yanatas.”” So the 
charming actress writes ; and as testimony had already been borne by 
the Tzarina of Russia, H.i.M. the Grand Duchess Serge, the Duchess. 
of Beaufort, and others, incredulity must disappear. 
* * * * 

The question one naturally asks in connection with any 
medicine for which successful results are claimed is, Who says so ? 
It is declared that Rogers’ “‘ Certicure”’ (128, Fort Road, Bermondsey): 
is an unsurpassable remedy for wounds, sprains, greasy heels, and 
other ailments in horses, cattle, dogs, etc., and in reply to the above 
question the answer is Messrs. Pickford, Messrs. Spiers and Pond, 
Messrs. H. D. Rawlings, and other well-known firms, who it may 
safely be concluded have made careful search and selected what was: 


best. 
* * * * 


With regard to ‘ Crystalate”’ billiard balls, which have pre- 
viously been commended in these pages, it is to be specially noted 
that in the late championship match between W. H. Stevenson and 
the Scotch champion, T. Aiken, these balls were used, and that the: 
big breaks and the number of breaks of over 100 were exceptional.. 
This is the sort of fact which speaks eloquently for itself; and the 
‘“‘Crystalate”’ balls have this claim to consideration, that they are 
of English manufacture. 

* * * * 

The excellence of the rifles made by Mr. G. E. Lewis, the 
well-known Birmingham gunmaker, was lately demonstrated in a 
remarkable way, for his son, Mr. E. C. Lewis, has been victorious 
for the second year in the keenly-contested championship of the: 
Birmingham Rifle Club, with the wonderful score of 104 out of a. 
possible 105. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. . 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in 
the January issue. 


THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the September competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln; Mr. R. 
F. Smith, Montreal; Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr. Thomas E. Grant, Leyton- 
stone; Mr. P. T. Oyler, Highlands, Swanley, Kent; Mr. W. J. 
Abrey, Tonbridge; Colonel C. N. Simpson, R.F.A., Army and 
Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W.; Miss Mary Best, Abbott’s Ann, 
Andover; and Mr. R. W. Cole, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
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HEAVY-WEIGHT RACK-——-EAST ANTRIM POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


BLANKNEY PUPPY SHOW—THE FOUR WINNING DOG HOUNDS: IST, VAGABOND ; 
2ND, RAMBLER; 3RD, RALLYWOOD; 4TH, RATAPLAN 


Photograph by Mr. John C. Smith, Lincoln 
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J. W. MORTON WINNING THE I00 YARDS IN THE CANADIAN CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Photograth by Mr. R. F. Smith, Montreal 


GROUSE-SHOOTING GROUP ON A WELSH MOOR, MERIONETHSHIRE, NORTH WALES 


Photograth by Lord Charles Conyngham, Coedmér, Dolgelley, North Wales 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE AUTOMOBILE CLUB RACE MEETING AT SKEGNESS 


The car which stuck in the sand. Immediately after it was got out this car won its heat and also the race 
in which it was entered 


Photograph by Mr. F. H. Hutton, Lincoln 
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SCHOOLING’’ IN BRUSSELS 
Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 
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A HUGE WHALE CAUGHT OFF MUIZENBERG BEACH IN THE CAPE PENINSULA 
Cutting the flesh at high tide 


Photograph by Mr. Arnold Keyzer, Cape Town 
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BACKWARDS SOMERSAULT DIVE IN THE RIVER CAM, CAMBRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. Thomas E. Grant, Leytonstone 
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GREYHOUND JUMPING 
Photograph by Mr. P. T. Oyler, Highlands, Swanley, Kent 


A SHARK, II FT. 9 IN. LONG, CAUGHT IN SINGAPORE ROADS FROM 
H.M.S. ‘‘SIRIUS”’ 


Photograph by Staff-Surgeon H. H. Gill, R.N., H.M.S. “Sirius” 
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WAITING FOR THE HOMEWARD TRAIN—‘‘ TIRED OUT” 


Photograph by Mr. W. ]. Abrey, Tonbridge 


AT THE YEARLING SALES, DONCASTER 


Photograph by Mr. Robert Whitbread, Wellington Barracks, S.W. 
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A QUIET MORNING 
Maud Wynter, Barnlongavt, Ardvishaig, Argyllshire, N.B. 


OTTER CUBS FOUND WHILST OUT WITH THE CROWHURST OTTER HOUNDS 
They were brought up with a bottle until they could feed on frogs end rabbits 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 
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DIVING AT DIEPPE 


Photograph by Colonel C. N. Simpson, R.F.A., Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 


SISTERS—-SEELYHAM TERRIERS 


Photograph by Miss Mary Best, Abbott's Ann, Andover 
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OTTER-HUNTING ON THE USK, MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Photograph by Miss Clara Martin, Abergavenny 


DEVOTEES OF TOBACCO 


Photograph by Mr. Rk. W. Cole, Bexhili-on-Sea 
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‘““OUT YoU GO!’’—GAZELLE BROUGHT UP IN THE CIVIL JAIL ENCLOSURE, ADEN 


Photograph by Major H. S. Hazelgrove, 102nd Grenadiers, Aden, South Avabia 


LOOKING AT THE ENTRY AT THE ATHERSTON KENNELS 


Photograph by Mrs. G. W. Fitzwilliam, Milton, Peterborough 
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A FORWARD RUSH 
Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


A PYTHON SHOT WHILE DEVOURING A BROOD OF YOUNG PARTRIDGES NEAR 
KOMATI RIVER, SWAZILAND 
Photograth by Mr. Eric S. Girdwood, Lieutenant 2nd Scottish Rifles, 
Maryhill Barracks, Glasgow 
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You can always serve the most delicious and appetizing luncheons when you use 


Libby’s Food Products 

Veal Loaf Baked Beans Chicken and Ham Paté 

Ham Loaf Melrose Paté Veal and Ham Paté 

Soups Vienna Sausage Roast Beef Savoury 
Your Grocer has them 

Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address on application. 
Libby, McNeill « Libby, 
59, Tooley Street. London, S. E. 
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The 
Lady's Field 
says: “A nutritious 
and invigorating cocoa 
confidently recommended 
by doctors. As a beverage 
it is delicious, and as a food 
it contains so many valuable 
constituents necessary for 
the building up of brain 
and muscle that no house- 


: : wife ought to be without 
COCOCL it.” The Lancet says: 


“CADBURY’S 
is the standard 

CIVIC SERVICE GAZET purity. J 


GUNPOWDER 


FOR ALL-ROUND GAME SHOOTING. 


Highest Honours in Eight International Exhibitions. 
Retail from all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers. 


Wholesale only :— 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


“<a E. J. CHURCHILL, 
Practical Gun and Rifle Manufacturer, 
8, AGAR STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


© kinc of 


wie SPECIALITY : 


Hammerless Single and Double Trigger 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 


eae a Guns for Game and Pigeon Shooting. 


WN ALL OVER 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


aS ENGLAND'S BEsy 


a As supplied to all 


the Leading Regimen 


THEREFORE THE 
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BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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W. WREN & CO.'S 
BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
WARRANTED WATERPROOF 
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